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ce News 


Eighty arrested at Marham demonstration 


Eighty supporters of the Committee of 
100 were arrested in the course of a 
400-strong demonstration organised by 
the East Anglian Committee of 100 
at RAF Marham in Norfolk last Satur- 
day. Sixty-eight were charged under 
the Official Secrets Act; others were 
charged with obstruction or, in one or 
two cases, assault. Several demon- 
strators are now in Nerwich prison, 
either because they were fined for ob- 
struction and refused to pay the fine, 
or because they were charged under 
the Official Secrets Aci and refused 
bail. 

At a meeting of the Committee of 196 
held in London on Monday night it 
was decided by an overwhelming 
majority that a second demonstration 
should be held at RAF Marham at 1! 
p.m. next Saturday, May 18, as an act 
of solidarity with those charged under 
the Official Secrets Act. This demon- 
stration will involve an illegal atiempi 
to enter the base. 

Earlier last Saturday the East Anglian 
Committee of 180 held an auction in 
the Recreation Ground, Swaffham, at 
which it “sold ” the Marham base and 
its contents, including four squadrons 
of V-bombers, an unknown number of 
nuclear weapons, and 32 ground-to-air 
missiles. The auction raised £54 which, 
after £14 expenses were paid, was 
divided equally between War on Want 
and Oxfam. 


Above, right: RAF men and 
demonstrators at Marham, May 11 
(photo: John Hopkins) 


Secrets Act defied 


price 6d 
(US 10 cents) 


Albert Hunt: In search of a language 


Albert Hunt was present at the Marhain 
demonstration from the beginning of the 
auction until the end of the first phase of 
the action at the air base, when about a 
dozen people had been arrested. His report 
covers only this part of the day’s events. 


For most of last Saturday's demonstrators, 
Swaffham can’t, I suppose, have been any- 
thing more than a symbol. Here are the 
bases; there are the demonstrators; and 
there, too, is the apathetic Norfolk popula- 
tion. One more objective in a campaign, 


The challenge of the sledgehammer 


The 68 people who were arrested at the 
Marham demonstration and charged under 
the Official Secrets Act have our full sup- 
port. They defied one of the most per- 
nicious of all laws. We hope their example 


will be followed by large numbers of 
people. 

The Official Secrets Act is inextricably 
linked with war preparations. It is not 


aimed at spying as such but at spying by 
the “enemy” (it actually protects British 
spies), The recent trial of Mr. Greville 
Wynne (even making allowances for the 
circumstances in which it was held) empha- 
sised again that activities which are con- 
demned as despicable when they are carried 
out by the other side are considered quite 
acceptable when done by our spies. 

The Act gives the authorities wide powers. 
Any person who enters or even “ approaches 
or is in the neighbourhood of ” a prohibited 
place, such as an air base, “for any pur- 
pose prejudicial to the safety and interests 
of the State” is liable to a maximum of 
seven years’ imprisonment. Who decides 
what is prejudicial to the State? - the 
State itself. The argument that a purpose 
contrary to State policy might be in the 


public interest was rejected by the decision 
in the case of the six Committee of 100 
members charged under the Act after the 
Wethersfield Air Base demonstration in 
December, 1961. It is not even necessary 
for the prosecution “to show that the 
accused person was guilty of any particular 
(prejudicial) act,” only that he was in a 
prohibited place and “the circumstances of 
the case, or his conduct, or his known 
character as proved” suggest a prejudicial 
purpose. 


It is sometimes argued that while people 
rely on military force they are bound to 
have an Act with wide powers to protect 
it. Precisely. The Official Secrets Act is 
just one of the things, like spies and H- 
bombs and undemocratic government, that 
reliance on military “defence” necessarily 
involve. It is therefore one ef the key 
points at which the whole military system 
can be clearly challenged. 


When this Act was passed the use to which 
it is now being put was never contemplated. 
Indeed the Attorney-General gave specific 
assurances in the House of Commons when 
the Act was amended in 1920 that it was 


only intended to be used against spies. 
These assurances were, and are, meaning- 
less. They cannot even be quoted in a 
court of law. 


At the Marham demonstration the authori- 
ties could have simply charged the demon- 
strators with obstruction, as they did at the 
Swaffham demonstration in 1958. The fact 
that they have chosen to use the sledge- 
hammer of the Official Secrets Act shows 
that the policy of direct action at the bases 
is one which offers a real challenge to the 
State's military policies. 


It also offers a challenge to the peace move- 
ment. The Committee of 100 decision to 
return to the base shows that they are awace 
of this. We welcome this decision and we 
hope that the importance of a really well- 
disciplined, non-violent demonstration will 
be realised. Such a demonstration involves 
a clear plan, careful briefing, and an aware- 
ness that its object is to make a real psycho- 
logical impact on those who watch it, both 
police and civilians, 


Details of transport to Marham on Satur- 
day may be had from the Committee of 100 
at ARC 1239 or ARC 5524. 


and a name linked with the early days of 
the Direct Action Commiittee. 

For me, Swaffham is different. I lived there 
for six years, and only left three years ago. 
Going back to Swaffham was returning. not 
to an abstract symbol of the campaign, but 
to a varied community of which I'd once 
been a part. As I walked through the 
market place, people stopped to ask how I 
was. In front of the “ Greyhound,” on thé” 
Hill as they call it, they were, as always, 
selling second-hand furniture, and the 

auctioneer had once been the boy friend of 
one of the girls in my Youth Club. A boy 

I used to teach drew up on a big motor- 

bike, obviously pleased to see me. He joked 

with me about the demonstration, and told 

me, without any self-consciousness at all, 

that he was going into the RAF next Sep- 

tember - military police, he hoped. 

Peter Cadogan's auction seemed to me to 

be something apart from all this life. The 

apartness was emphasised by the fact that 

he was forced to hold it, not in the market 

square, where previous campaigns have been 

centred, and where the selling of four 

squadrons of V-bombers would have made 

a telling point alongside the crockery and 

fruit stalls, but in the recreation ground, 

half a mile away. The police had forbidden 

a meeting in the square - reasonably enough 

in view of the crowds on market day - 

and the organisers were anxious to keep the 

mock auction legal. But the result was that 

the auction lost most of its.impact. The 

only people who were there were the 

demonstrators themselves, one or two angry 
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#2 | renounce war and twill never « 
g support or sanction another 7 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Peace News staff 


Peace News is looking for an editorial 
staff member with a wide range of 
cultural and social interests and experi- 
ence of the unilateralist movement. The 
pay is £9 10s p.w. with allowances for 
dependents. Experience in journalism 
would be useful, but not essential if 
there is readiness to learn. Applicants 
shou'd write to the Editor, Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1I. 


per cent 


income tax free 


BUILD 
YOUR 
FUTURE 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Interest accrues from date of 


mvestment 


“ Guide for investors " sent on 


request 


ST PANCRAS 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


For social saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3. 


and at 


112 COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


For a 


“~~ Classified 


Terms : cash with order, 6d. per word, mix. 45 (Box 
Nos. Is. extra). Please do not send stamps in pay- 
meat, exeept for odd pence. Address Box Noa. 
replies: Peace Naws, § Caledonian Road, London, 
Ni Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalla rates 
abeve - discounts for series. Displayed advertiae- 
meat rates on appfication te Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Coming events 


Devon and Cornwall} C'ttee of 100 are holding a 
demonstration at RSG 7 on Whit Monday. Infor- 
mation from 25 Oakley Close, Pinhoe, Exeter. 


Youth Camp, near London. May 31- 
Under 20, 30s. Over 20, 35s. Write: G. 
George's Sq., London, S.W.1. 


Humanist 
June 3. 
England. 43 St. 


What's wrong and what's right with the world - 
New Light for Today.’’ A public meeting under 
the auspices of the Order of the Cross. - speaker : 
Mrs. Mary Gordon Kemmis - will be held on 
Friday, May 24, at 7.30 p.m. in the Lecture 
Theatre, Kensington Central Library (entrance 
Campden Hil! Rd., W.8). There wil! be oppor- 
tunity for questions. 


Folidaay accommodation 


Inexpensive, all 


European Youth Holiday Centres. 
Par- 


inclusive holidays. Yugoslavia, France, Italy. 
ties now being arranged, e.g., Yugoslavia: Island 
of Brac, 2 hours from Split. Private Beach. In- 
cludes visits to Split, Zadar, Rijeka; two days in 
Vienna. £40. 15 days. Details: 7 Elm Tree Ave., 
West Bridgford, Nottingham, (s.a.e.). 


Milford Lodge, Private Hotel, 


Weston-super-Mare, 
Quaker owned. G., 


quiet part of sea-front, 7-9 gns. 
M. and H. Hather. 


Personal 


Coach to Marham, Phone SWI 3080. 


10s return. 


Correspond with, exchange visits with, 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 


like-minded 


Send for free details 


te ITC/5, 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 
a 


Write for booklet, 


Grindley Ave., 


Family planning. discount price 


list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
St., Brighton. 
Halsingborg Sweden Pacifist Actionists - Student 


BjGrn Merker, Skolden Borgsgatan 5c. 
Help them to help Peace News. We receive many 
requests for Peace News from struggling peace 
workers and organisations overseas. Can you help? 
34s pays for a year’s supply. Subscription Dept., 
P.N., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


Mecting Room for Committees and small functions, 
fow charges. Apply, the Warden, Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Peace Army being formed. Write: E. Petrakis, 
146 Clapton Common, London, E.5, enclosing 2s 6d 
for literature. 


welcomes gifts of 
Enfield, Middx. 


International 
88 Park Ave., 


War_ Resisters* 
foreign stamps. 


Woman (early 40s), travelled, wishes mect man 
ideals, sincerity, possibly accompany, abroad, sun- 
shine? B 9 Box No. 175, 

Publications 


CND is a resistance movement: read new pamphlet, 
‘* Non-violent Resistance,'? by Nicolas Walter, Is 6d, 
15s per doz, Pamphlets and speakers by publishers. 
Non- violence 63, 4 4 Benhams Place, London, N.W.3. 


Grant, 


CS. WHC, back numbers 
Hants. 


free. Burley, 


Read and practise ‘‘ The Twelve Blessings ** and 
help to prevent war in 1963. This book of cosmic 
teachings is obtainable from Aetherius Society, 757 


Fulham Road, London, S.W.6, price 10s ¥d_in- 
cluding postage. 
““The Common Life *’ and ‘ Spiritual Living,’’ a 


newsletter and a bulletin edited by Swami Avyak- 
tananda, will be sent free to peace lovers and pro- 
gressive thinkers and to all interested in politics and 


a spiritual way of life on application to: The 
Vedanta Movement, Branch Centre, 13 Elsenham 
Street, Southfields, London, S.W.18. 


Unintended War, by Arthur Waskow, 
discussion with Herman Kahn and others. 3s Od, 
postage 6d. One of the selection of American 
Peace Pamphlets available at Housmans, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, N.1. 


including a 


Situations wanted 


Mother's help wanted on rustic smallholding, Five 
‘orrible kids, cat, dog, Mum, Dad. Chaotic but 
happy household. Live as family. Keep plus 
pocket money. Temporary (suit student) or perma- 
nent. Box No. 171. 


CND Commercial student 
early July-September. 
No. 172. 


employer 
Box 


wants liberal 
Anything considered, 


Single woman, 39, educated, domesticated but not 
trained for anything, would like job. Anvthing 
considered - anywhere in Britain. Box No. 173. 


Accommodation vacant 
Comfortable bed-sitting room 
of kitchen and bathroom. 
Tel. Chiswick 3565. 


In CND house, a large, 


in mansion flat, use 
Vegctarians. £201 Ss. 


sunny double room, over- 
looking garden: separate beds. Use kitchen and 
bathroom. Cleaning, light. linen. £4 10s. Another 
smaller double £4 5s. Also share similar room with 
girl supnorter, £2 5s. FRE 4596. 


Two furnished cottages near Midhurst. Some 
summer vacancies. Not detached. All conveniences. 
acep aa 5-6 guineas weekly. Details from Box 
oO. i 


Accommodation wartecd 


Norwich, bed-sitter with gas 
weeks only from May 24. 
Court Mansions, W.4. 


ring wanted for five 
Pamela Coates, 9 Sutton 


For saie 
Bacteriological and chemical weapons a_ threat. 
Pamphlet, ‘' Sent Death,’’ 6d. Badges 6d. Both 


post 3d. C'ttee of 100 (P and W), 2!b Carlton 
Drive, S.W.ES. 

1 Vespa Scooter 1961 model 125 cc. pillion seat, 
rear carrier, £70 o.n.o. P. Searle, 15 Regent Sq., 


W.C.1. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete 2s possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not Jater than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 


N 


advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Circu- 
lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 

17-27 May, Fri-Mon 

Vancouver to Berlin Peace Walkers. Route : Keyns- 


ham 17-18, Bath 18-19, Trowbridge 19-20, Chippen- 
ham 20-21, Wootton Bassett 21-22, Swindon 22-23, 
Faringdon 23-24, Oxford _ 24-27. 


17 May, Friday 


London, W.C.1: 1.15-2 p.m. Friends International 
to The 


Centre, 32 Tavistock Square. Kenneth Lee: 
Oxford Conference.’' Buffet lunch from 12. 30 p.m. 
onwards. SoF. ae 


London, W.6: 8 p.m. Hammersmith Town Hail. 
Working Group mtg. All welcome. CND and 
C'ttee of 100. 


18 May, Saturday 


Brecon: 3 p.m. Main Square assemble for demon- 
stration (RSG 8). Details Welsh C’mittee of 100, 


27 Custom House St.. Cardiff. 
Hatfield: 10.30 a.m.-4.30 p.m. Roe Hill House. 
Bishops Rise. Magenta 4 Day School. Adm. ts 6d. 


ondamees 2 


TS 
Hertford : 7.30 Balls Park College. Beer and cheese 


party. Adm. 2s. CND. 


“PURPOSE PREJUDICIAL TO 


THE SAFETY OR INTER 
OF THE STATE” 


ESTS 


68 members and supporters of the Committee of 100 have been charged 
under Section | of the Official Secrets Act. 


Please help those whose actions are considered to be prejudicial to the 


Government’s policy of genocide. 


A special legal aid and defence fund has been opened, welfare needs will also 


be large. Please send all you can to: 


Committee of 100, Welfare Group and Legal Group, 
1 Wessex Court, Wessex Way, London, N.W.11. 


(Please specify whether for Legal or Welfare ) 


Voluntary helpers urgently needed 


London, E.1: 2.30-7.30 p.m. Central Library, 277 


Bancroft Rd. Magenta 6 Day School. Adm. 1s 6d. 


London Region CND. 


London, E.11: 7.15 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Annual reunion concert and bring 
and buy sale. Friends invited. PPU. 


London, N.22: 2.30-7.30 p.m. Stirling House, Stuart 
Cres. Magenta 5 Day School. Adm. Is 6d. 
London Region CND. 


London, S.W.18: 10.30 a.m.-5 p.m. Wandsworth 
Town Hall, High St. Magenta 9 Day School. Adm. 
Is 6d. __London Region CND. 

London, W.C.1: 11 a.m.-4.30 p.m. Holborn Central 
Library, Theobalds Rd. Conference: ‘' Asylum in 
Africa South.’’ Speakers : Kozonguizi, Solly Sachs. 
Basil Davidson, Rev. Eric Blakeborough, and others. 
Chairmen : Gerald Gardiner, Q.C., and Dr. Andrew 
Martin. Tickets 3s 6d from Amnesty International, 
1 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, E.C.4. 


Oxford: 3 p.m. St. Giles. Legal public meeting to 
protest against RSGs and Civil Defence, followed 
by march to local CDHQ, Hythe Bridge St. Oxford 
C'tee of 100. 


19 May, Sunday 


Croydon: 10.30 a.m.-6.30 p.m. Fairfield Halls, Park 
Lane, Magenta 10 Day School. Adm, Is 6d. 
London Region CND. 

Maidstone: 10.30-4.30. Mechanics' Hall, Municipal 
Theatre, Day School: ‘‘ Steps towards peace.” 
Speaker: Peggy Duff. Chairman: Kenneth Lee. 
Adm. 3s 6d. Details: Mrs. Lodge, 31 Swanley 
Lane, Swanley. CND. 

Tonbridge: 6.30 p.m. Jack Nutley: ‘‘ The World- 
wide Church."' SoF. 

20 May, Monday 

Leeds: 7.30 p.m. Carlton Hill Friends’ Mtg. Hse. 
Sybil Morrison. PPU. 

London, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Central 
London Grp. mtg. In series, ‘‘ The Way to a 
Non-violent Society,"’ Stuart Morris on “‘ Free- 
doms."'  PPU. 

21 May, Tuesday 

London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. Hampstead Town Hall. 
Poetry and Jazz. Adm. 7s and 5s. Profits to 
Oxfam. 

London, S.W.14: 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon Rd., 
Richmond. Barnaby Martin on Everyman III's 
voyage. PPU. 


22 May, Wednesday 


Bradford: 7.30 p.m. Mechanics Institute (cafe). 


Svbil Morrison : ‘'Pacifism and the Bomb.'* PPU. 


London, W.C.1: 1-2 p.m. Friends Int. Centre, 32 
Tavistock Sq. Eric Lubbock, MP: ‘‘Disarmament.”’ 
WILPF. 


London, W.6: 7.30 p.m. Hammersmith Town Hall. 
Public mtg.: Challenge to Hammersmith Civil De- 
fence by C'ttee of 100 and CND. 


Southampton: 7.30 p.m. Conference Room, Civic 
Centre. Prof. J. D. Bernal: ‘‘Can Science Prevent 
Universal Destruction?’’ Austin Underwood: ‘'Apathy 
or Local Government Action.’’ CND. 


23 May, Thursday 


Bristo! 7: 715 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse. 300 Glouces- 
ter Rd AGM CN 

London. E.11: 8 nm.m. Friends’ Mts. Hse, Bush 
Rd, Leytonstone. Wallace Hancock: ‘‘Why I joined 
the Friends."’ PPU 

London, §.W.7: 7.45 o.m. 41 Courtfield Rd (nr. 
Gloucester. Rd. Station). Meeting to discuss nlans 


far coming camnaign of Christian Group of C'ttee 
of 100 


25 May, Saturday 


Harpenden, Herts: 8 p.m. Rothamnstead Park. 
Grand Barbecue. All welcome. YCND. 
Wokingham. Berks.: 11 a.m.-12.30 p.m. 39 Rose 
Street. Coffee morning. All welcome. CND. 


26 May, A ee, 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Air St. (behind Swan and 
Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus). Poster Parade. CND. 


Every week 


Fridays 


12.45 p.m. Friends’ 


Brighton : Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 


Picnic Iunch and discussion. Tea provided, bring 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. SoF. 
London, E.C.3: 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 


on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship. Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 


Saturdays 


London, N.W.3: 1i a.m. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
Peace News selling. Please 'phone SWI 3180 or 
2607 first. 

London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed. ’Phone Sec. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 

Manchester: 2.30 p.m. onwards. Central Library 
area. Selling of Black Paper, etc. YCND. 


Carfax, corner of Corn- 
Peace News selling. Other 


Oxford: 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
market and Queen Street. 


peace literature on request. Organiser: Richard 
Wallace, 123 Kingston Road. 

Sutton, Surrey : 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100. CND. 

Orpington: 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's). 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 

Uxbridge, Middx.: 2.30 p.m. onwards, Uxbridge 
Met, Stn. Peace literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 
100. 


Sundays 


Glasgow: 8 p.m, Corner of Wellington and Sau- 
chiehall Ste Open_ air mtg. CND. 


London, W.C.1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 
Gray's Inn Rd.). Building an adventure playground. 
Details: Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 
Service. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


London, S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chance) St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 


capped people in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. IVS. 

London: Peanuts Club 7.30-11 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. 
Sats. New Iberian Stompers Jazz Band. Suns. CND 


Folk Songs. Informal. C'ttee of 100. 
Mondays 
London, N.1: 12-2 p.m. Peace News (large Meeting 


Room), 5 Caledonian Rd., 
cheese lunch. 


King's Cross. Bread and 


Freedom from Hunger. 


Wednesdays 


Falmouth: 7.30 p.m. Customs House Quay. Open- 
air mtg. (weather permitting.) Speakers, questions. 


Whitsun holiday 


Advertisement copy and details for 
Diary, intended for publication in Peace 
News dated June 7, must be received 
By Thursdays May 30, at the latest. 


Manolis Glezos 


Manolis Glezos at a recent 
press conference in London; on 
the left is Laurie Pavitt MP 


Britain must helo us 


in Greece 


Manolis Glezos was a hero of the Greck 
resistance to the Nazis. Since the war he 
has been imprisoned for eleven years by 
the Greek Government, and he has been 
condemned to death three times, once by 
the Nazis and twice by the post-war Greek 
authorities. He is a Communist, and, in 
addition to his political activities, a poet and 
journalist. He was interviewed by Richard 
Boston when he visited England to take 
part in this year’s Aldermaston march. 


In 1938, when I was 16, I formed an anti- 
fascist group in my secondary school 
against the dictatorship of Metaxas, In 
1941, on May 31, when the German occu- 
pation of Greece had been completed, with 
Apostolos Santos, a classmate and member 
of the group, I pulled down the German 
flag from the Acropolis. We were sentenced 
to death in our absence, though not by 
name, because they did not know who we 
were. Ever since then I have been involved 
in the struggle for national liberation. 


In 1942 I was arrested with Apostolos 
Santos, but the Germans did not realise it 
was us that had taken the flag down. In 
1943 I was arrested again by the Italians, 
and in [944 by the collaborators in Greece. 
I was again arrested in 1948 by the Civil 
War Government and released in 1954. In 
1954, while still in prison, I was elected a 
member of parliament, but I was not re- 
leased. In 1958 I was arrested by the pre- 


John Chambers 


VIARATHON 


In November 1962 Mikalis Peristerakis took 
over the organisation of the first: Marathon 
peace march. The march had first been 
suggested by the Greek Peace Committee 
after some of its members had been on last 
year’s Aldermaston March. Up to this time 
is was the only peace organisation in 
Greece. It is supported by the left-wing 
EDA party which is opposed to all foreign 
bases in Greece and which advocates the 
Rapacki Plan for a nuclear-free zone in the 
Balkans. There is no suggestion of unila- 
teral action for the fulfilment of this plan. 


The Peace Committee contains some known 
Communists, and is only allowed to exist as 
long as it does nothing more than to pro- 
duce a monthly magazine and to send dele- 
gates to foreign marches and conferences. If 
anything more radical is suggested, it is 
immediately denounced as Communist and 
therefore against the state and declared 
illegal. Many people have been arrested and 
questioned for hours for just attending 
meetings of the Peace Committee. 


When the Marathon march was first sug- 
gested it too was declared illegal, and anti- 
Greek. Then some students led by Perister- 
akis decided to form a new group that, from 
the Government's point of view, was com- 
pletely above suspicion politically, Perister- 
akis himself has relations in the centre 
coalition party and members of the organ- 
ising committee come from families that are 
also all right according to the Government. 
They called their organisation the “ Bertrand 
Russell Youth Society for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment” and their policy is quite simply 
against all nuclear weapons and the testing 
of them. A number of the members would 
like to see Greece unilaterally withdraw 
from NATO and not allow the USA to use 


sent Government and released in 1962 be- 
cause of international pressures. 1 would 
like once again to thank the British people 
for their part in this. In 1961, though still 
in prison, I was elected again, but again 
not released. 

My 1958 sentence was for spying against 
the country and for a foreign power. Then 
they changed the accusation to giving 
shelter to a spy - no, not a spy, someone 
who was offering to spy. They did not 
mention for which country he would have 
been doing the spying. 

I have stood 28 trials, all except the above 
for articles written in the press, against the 
Government and against royalty. I have 
spent eleven years in prison and have been 
sentenced to death three times - once by 
the Germans, a second time in 1948, and 
again in 1949. 

J want now to stir up a movement for 
liberty in Greece. We don't want charity. 
I have not come to create feelings of philan- 
thropy. The tragedy and drama of 1,100 
prisoners and their families gives me the 
right to demand from free people, such as 
the British are, that they should rise up so 
that there should be an end to this stigma 
of civilisation, as Lord Russell has called it. 
All these prisoners are ill. The living con- 
ditions are terrible. The value of the food 
they are allowed for one day is 54 drachmas 
(ls 2d), and in this 5$ drachmas is in- 
cluded the cost of fuel for the feod to be 


AND AFTER 


Greece for its bases, but they think it is too 
early yet to make this the official and public 
policy of the organisation as it would prob- 
ably result in their being declared illegal. 
As it was, they were denounced as a Com- 
munist front and the march was declared 
illegal. 

Although the Royal Greek Embassy in 
London states that ‘The Marathon peace 
march ended in complete failure . . .”, the 
march that didn’t get started was the most 
successful demonstration in Europe this 
Easter. The success lies not in the number 
or the eminence of the people who took 
part in it, even though they knew that the 
penalties could be severe, but in the lack of 
violence. Although the police were violent 
and a number of demonstrators (about 100) 
were injured, no-one was killed (which is 
very unusual in Greek demonstrations) and 
there were no casualities among the police. 
Until they had contact with the Committee 


of 100, non-violence was unheard of in 
Greece. 
Students have held demonstrations in 


Athens that have been quite peaceful until 
the arrival of the police. They held a sit- 
down earlier this year in protest against the 
small amount of money spent on education. 
They sat down for three hours before the 
police decided to break it up. As soon as 
the police attacked, the students stood up 
and battle ensued, and as usual somecne 
was killed and there were hundreds of 
casualties on both sides. When it was sug- 
gested that for a peace demonstration it 
would be more e”ective and appropriate if 
if were non-violent, the reaction was “It’s a 
good idea but you don’t know the Greeks 
or their police. It can never work in 
Greece. Nevertheless we will try it.” 

The English delegation to the march drafted 


: 


prepared. Naturally, this is quite insuffi- 
cient. Our relations give us something to 
eat, but, because there are prisoners who 
have no relations, we share this. The Gov- 
ernment learnt about this and they made 
restrictions in the quantity of food that 
could be given by relations - only 40 
grammes of cheese every other day and so 
on. Even this little food we shared. This 
the Government also learnt and they found 
a new way. In the Aegina prison, where 
400 of the prisoners are, they took away 
all the people who weren't getting food 
from relatives and put them in special cells, 
so they only get what is given by the 
prison, 


The best proof of the conditions is the 
recent death of ihree prisoners. The last 


a leaflet spelling out the principles of non- 
violence and explaining exactly what to do 
in any situation that they thought might arise 
on the march. As we were their guests the 
leaflet was translated and distributed under 
the name of “Bertrand Russell’? YSND. 
They tried non-violence on Sunday April 21. 
They saw it work, Nobody was killed. The 
casualties were much smaller than usual and 
were confined to the demonstrators. History 
was made this Easter in Athens. 

They are now planning further demonstra- 
tions and to have a touring caravan to visit 
the villages where as yet the Government's 
control is extremely strict. Mikis Theodora- 
akis is planning to try to rouse the inhabi- 
tants of his native Crete to do something 
about the rocket base there. The Govern- 
ment denies its existence and in fact the 
existence of any nuclear weapons in Greece, 
although there may well be some at the 
NATO base near Volos. 

The movement in Greece is young and 
although it has many good ideas it lacks the 
necessary experience and organisation to 
exploit them to the full. It is fighting against 
fantastic odds with the opposition holding 
all the trump cards and not even sticking to 
the rules which they invented. The Govern- 
ment will not hesitate to use any methods, 
legal or otherwise, if they feel it necessary. 
The political situation in Greece is ripe for 
change and a large proportion of the oppo- 
sition to the Government want to make the 
nuclear issue the major one with which to 
topple it. With a little help from the more 
experienced peace groups of Britain and the 
USA, this young movement could become 
extremely important and win the greatest 
victory yet by making Greece the first 
country to withdraw from a nuclear alli- 
ance, 
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to die was George Erythriades. It was my 
sad duty to make the final greetings in the 
funeral speech. I said “ At this moment in 
front of us is written one of the most tragic 
pages in the history of human suffering. 
Over George’s dead body after ten years 
are met together his wife, who is in prison, 
and his three children exiled outside Greece, 
and they are going to separate from each 
other again in avery short while - George 
buried in the earth, his wife in prison, and 
his children in exile again. This is the 
drama of Greece.” 


Greece is the only country in which nobody 
has been executed as a war criminal - not 
Germans, Italians or Bulgarians, no-one 
that collaborated with the Germans, The 
Vice-Chairman of the Government, Picana- 
poulos, when he introduced a law for the 
amnesty of war criminals, said that they 
must show they are broadminded and 
generous in their feelings and that they 
must not have feelings of revenge against 
the enemies of yesterday. But their gener- 
osity stops when they come to Greek poli- 
tical prisoners who have been in jail for 
19 years. 


And if you should ask why this is happen- 
ing in Greece we answer that the Goverm- 
ment in Greece is made up of people who 
were absent from the struggle against the 
German invaders. None of them belonged 
to the Resistance and some of them colla- 
borated with the Germans. 


There is no particular, reason for them to 
go on keeping these people in prison. 
There is some sort of blind purpose. They 
think they can terrorise people, and don’t 
realise that people are rising up against 
them. The present Government is in 
power today only because of violence, fraud 
and ballot-rigging. 


If there is violence it will not be by our 
choice. We want free elections so that the 
people can express their will. People are 
not prepared to go on being terrorised for 
ever. 

One of the most terrible things in Greece 
is the Certificate of Social Opinion. Chil- 
dren whose parents were in the liberation 
struggle and who have as yet formed no 
political beliefs - the Government brands 
them anti-nationals and they cannot get 
work in any Government departments - 
they can't even be street cleaners. 
Recently a law was passed to say that even 
the wives of people serving in the fire 
brigade must have healthy opinions. Every 
now and then the police call people to the 
station and say, “ Here you have a record, 
you have voted against the Government and 
you must clear the position and become 2 
true Greek,” for all these.crimes are being 
committed in the name of true Hellenism. 
Like Mussolini invading Abyssinia under 
the banner of civilising them. 
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Editorial 


THE TELEP! 


Breaking the law is an unusual step to 
take, and it is essential to have a clear 
reason for resorting to it. 


We believe that the Spies for Peace were 
tight to publish the information in “ Danger 
Official Secret RSG 6,” and we have been 
shocked by the complete failure of the 
national press to discuss seriously the issues 
raised by it - especially with regard to the 
NATO exercise Fallex 62. 

However, we have been very unhappy about 
other recent activities conducted in the name 
of the anti-war movement. On May 6 the 
Daily Sketch printed a front-page story 
about top-secret Government telephone 


Tne return of John Bal 


It seems extraordinary that, faced with per- 
haps the most repressive government in the 
world, anti-apartheid forces in South Africa 
spend so much of their time and energy 
squabbling amongst themselves. The dis- 
pute between the African National Con- 
gress and the Pan Africanist Congtess broke 
into the columns of the Times last week 
when Patrick Duncan (who recently joined 
the PAC) wrote an article assigning credit 
to PAC for various acts of sabotage, 
bombing and murder that have taken place 
recently in South Africa, He also repeated 
the charge that ANC is “dominated by 
Communists,” and claimed that the PAC 
“has become the biggest force in the anti- 
apartheid field.” 


A few days later Ronald Segal replied, say- 
ing that the sabotage was really committed 
by ANC, that the ANC is not, and never 
was, dominated by Communists and that it 
remains ‘the dominant mass underground 
movement.” 

The ANC once seemed to be committed to 
non-violence, but now it is striving to out- 
bid PAC in a fierce “more violent than 
thou ” rivalry. An ANC leaflet I have in 
my office (‘‘ Organised Violence Will Smash 
Apartheid ”) contains an attack on Potlako 
Leballo, a vice-president of the PAC, in 
the most virulent language. ‘ Leballo has 
always been a boaster. He is confused: he 
says one thing today and denies it to- 
morrow. Now he has betrayed his people.” 
Both the PAC and ANC are spreading lies 
about the other. It seems very unlikely, 
contrary to what PAC charges, that the 
ANC is Communist dominated, though it 
has some Communist members. It is almost 
certain, contrary to what the ANC is put- 
ting out, that the PAC is now a powerful 
force in the South African freedom struggle. 
In a recent raid on the PAC headquarters 
in Basutoland the police found the names 
of 10,000 PAC supporters in the Transkei 
area alone. 

It is very difficult to see any important 
policy differences between PAC and ANC; 
Dr. Verwoerd certainly doesn’t seem to see 
many as he has banned them both. Both 


Ol 


numbers being blocked by nuclear dis- 
armers, This story was reprinted, with 
further additions, on The Guardian's front 
page on May 13. The story, by Clare 
Hollingworth, The Guardian’s new Defence 
Correspondent, alleged that 
“By blocking the telephone lines of In- 
telligence headquarters, entering offices 
and photographing people entering or 
leaving the secret compound, ‘nuclear 
disarmers’’ are endangering the efficiency, 
albeit temporarily, of the British Secret 
Services.” 
Although Clare Hollingworth is refusing to 
reveal her sources for the story, there 


the ANC and PAC might have a greater 
claim to be “the driving force” against 
apartheid (Patrick Duncan’s phrase) if they 
dropped their rivalry and gave all their 
attention to their real task. 
* * * 

On Febriary 15 Peace News carried a re- 
port about a group in the Argentine called 
Non-Violent Civil Action which undertook 
a project to combat anti-semitism and which 
is planning other non-violent projects. One 
of the people who has played an active part 
with this group, Hector Merino, was in 
London last week. 


Hector Merino is a young man with lots of 
ideas and an infectious enthusiasm. I 
found the most interesting thing about him 
was that he combined a commitment to 
non-violent action with an acute awareness 
of the economic and political problems of 
Latin America, 

Although Latin America is an under-deve- 
loped part of the world, its problems are 
very different from those of over-populated 
Asia. In Latin America the problem is 
under-population and agricultural under- 
development. During a recent tour of the 
Argentine Hector came across farms of 
20,000 hectares of which only about half 
were being worked. 

To Europeans, he said, !atin America 
seems in a continuous revolutionary fer- 
ment, In fact, many of the revolutions con- 
cem a tiny minority of the people and are 
little more than quarrels between rival mili- 
tary claimants to power. 

Perhaps this explains the comparative suc- 
cess of Lanza del Vasto, the Italian pacifist, 
who first visited the Argentine five years 
ago to lecture on non-violent action, and 
who, in the course of several short visits, 
has formed groups of supporters in a 
number of Latin American countries. The 
problem now is to fuse these groups into ar 
effective political force, 

Hector Merino is staying for several montb- 
at the Community of the Arch, the del 
Vasto community in France. He is making 
a study of the non-violent movement in 
Europe and hopes to use his experience in 


The wife bought it in an auction sale. 


appears to be a considerable amount of 
truth in it. Echoing the frequently-used 
formula of Guardian editorials, we can say 
that allowing for the inaccuracies and exag- 
gerations of the report, there is nevertheless 
cause for considerable concern. 


We have reason to believe that many 
deliberately obstructive activities are being 
conducted by people in the peace move- 
ment. Those ’phone calls are happening. 
In addition other acts of minor sabotage 
are happening. 

We are not in a situation where minor 


guerilla tactics such as those practised by 
the telephone blockers have any value. 


furthering the movement in the Argentine. 
* * * 


What should peace groups do about demon- 
strations organised by the British Peace 
Committee? This body is the British 
branch of the World Council of Peace, 
which has over the years served as an 
apologist for Soviet defence and foreign 
policy, 

The problem arises for CND groups from 
time to time, and is coming up again with 
the BPC’s anti-Polaris demonstration at Holy 
Loch on May 25, Not being too keen on 
marching behind the BPC’s dove of peace 
and the anti-American or vaguely multi- 
lateralist slogans associated with it, my own 
attitude is that one should tell peace group 
members that the demonstration is taking 
place, but shouldn't do much more, 


Of course, there are disagreements with this 
viewpoint. Bertrand Russell, who sent a 
message of support to the French branch of 
the World Council of Peace recently, has 
also sent one for the BPC’s Holy Loch 
demonstration. Glasgow CND, too, has 
decided to support the forthcoming demon- 
stration, and I am informed that it is well 
represented on the working group which has 
been set up. The BPC’s attitude to the CND 
people seems to have been very generous, 
and it has asked for CND speakers both for 
the cruise down the Clyde and for the final 
rally. Glasgow CND is working to get as 
many people out as possible so that the 
demonstration will not be seen as a purely 
Peace Committee thing. 
* * * 


Some parents still find their children 
coerced into school combined cadet forces. 
Recently I heard of one Quaker parent who 
asked the headmaster of a direct grant 
grammar school to excuse his two children 
{rom membership of the corps. The father 
was told that attendance was compulsory, 
and that it was a school rule that £1 10s 
must be paid by every corps member. 


I raised this matter with the Minister of 
Education, Sir Edward Boyle, asking him 
whether I was right in believing that it was 
not his policy to permit any kind of pres- 
sure to get boys to join the CCF. 

In a reply his private secretary, Mr, G. F. 
Cockerill, wrote: ‘Although it is left to 
individual headmasters to decide whether or 
not boys should join this organisation, I 
understand that the Services take the view 
that membership should be voluntary, This 
is the Minister’s view too; and where direct 
grant schools are concerned, he would cer- 
tairly take up with the governors any case 
af compulsion brought to his notice, pro- 
vided he had full details of the com- 
plaint.” 

I think the Minister should take the positive 
:tep of sending a circular to heads of all 
dtrect grant grammar schools saying that 
they must advise all parents that their chil- 
dren need not join the CCF. It is unfair 
to put on parents or children the burden of 
anplying for exemption on the grounds of 
conscience and facing a scene when it is 
refused, 


Over the years the peace movement has 
been bedevilled by short-term strategies 
which have put into the background the 
main task, which is to persuade the majority 
of people in this country that unilateral 
disarmament is a realistic policy. 

* * * 


On page 10 of this issue Philip Seed argues 
that ail official secrets should be revealed. 
We do not agree with this attitude. 


We oppose the Government’s policies of 
military defence, with their inevitable con- 
comitant of secrecy, and we look forward 
to the day when this country’s defence does 
not involve official secrets. But to concen- 
trate on revealing secrets wholesale would 
be disastrous. The information published 
by Spies for Peace was important and shed 
important new light on Government policy. 
Subsequent publications - such as the RSG 
4 pamphlet - have had no important infor- 
mation to add and have been rather juvenile 
acts of defiance against authority. Whole 
sale revelation of secrets would simply de- 
tract from the political value of the original 
publication, and from the seriousness of the 
whole campaign against nuclear war. 
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Alan Bartram 


The tranquil world of Ben N 


It is difficult to imagine anyone getting 
highly incensed in front of a Ben Nichol- 
son. People may still get purple with rage 
before a Picasso, be filled with the wrong 
sort of disgust before a Francis Bacon, or 
giggle at a Sam Francis; but strong emo- 
tion of any kind is difficult before a Ben 
Nicholson. This is a compliment, for his 
paintings radiate a great tranquillity and 
calmness; he is one of the few painters to- 
day who seem deliberately to set out to 
soothe. 


The more superficial aspects of his work 
are enough to reassure any stranger: his 
immaculate craftsmanship, his quiet subtle 
colours, his beautifully controlled flowing 
pencil lines, the absence of anything violent 
or ferocious. Also, it must be added, the 
absence of anything that surprises. 


There are two exhibitions on now: one, 
smallish and retrospective, at Gimpel Fils, 
and a bigger one of recent work at the 
New London Gallery. His work remains 
the same only more so. Whereas in the 
past he has done some fairly elaborate 
juxtapositions of cups and bottles on table 
tops, his recent move to Switzerland appears 
to have sobered him up, and he has 
eschewed such trivia and youthful excesses 
to concentrate on off-square squares and 
circular circles. The idea that one man can 
find excitement in such a limited subject for 
over 40 years is rather awe-inspiring, not to 
say alarming. His colour has recently be- 
come even more subdued, with none of the 
occasional wild flings of acid colours: it is 
generally earthier and somewhat darker in 
tone. 

Nevertheless, this is art. 
ability to move one? - for though no 
violent emotion is aroused, there is_ this 
quict feeling of peace and tranquillity. This 
is, of course, largely because the shapes are 
very stable: more or less horizontals and 
more or less verticals, with the classical per- 
fect shape of the circle, together with 
smoothly flowing rhythmic curves. 

But printed matter also consists largely of 
horizontals and verticals with textures of 
print; and even well-designed printed matter 


What gives it the 


is never art - despite an unfortunate tend- 
ency for such persons as still employ de- 
signers to refer to their artists. Even the 
elegant pages of Peace News are not art. 
They are information-giving, the informa- 
tion being conveyed in a logical, consistent, 
legible, orderly form. Committee of 100 
posters have images on them, but they also 


are not art. The image, to connect with 
the spectator, must be pretty obvious, 
chosen by the designer to evoke reaction, 
which means he must choose an image 
which is already part of the common heri- 
tage. Otherwise communication will not 
take place. 


The difliculty with art is that an obvious 
image is trite. The successful art image is 
a question of a delicate balance between 
the known and the exploratory. The brutal 
fact is that artists are not terribly con- 
cerned with communication. They paint 
because they have to, or burst. Others 


paint, and one wonders why they ever 
bothered. In front of the majority of 
paintings one wonders why they ever 
bothered, 


In the excitement of the chase, while ex- 
ploring images that have meaning for them, 
even great painters can ignore the potential 
spectator. The chase is over and the image 
captured. A spectator comes along who has 
perhaps unconsciously felt the same about 
things as the painter, This spectator should 
be at least on nodding terms with the 
painter's language. If he knows some words 
of a foreign language he can often guess 
the rest. If sufficiently sympathetic to what 
the painter is about, and able to translate 
the unknown, new ideas with the aid of 
what he has already learnt, a new insight 
into something vaguely nagging him inside 
is built up. The picture will act as a sort 
of catalyst to the spectator, generating a 
feeling which he still probably won't be 
able to put into words. (Can you describe 
Mozart in words ?) The feeling may even 
be quite different from that which the 
artist intended. This is immaterial. He 
may not even agree with it. but you can 
understand a person without clasping him 
to your bosom and calling him brother. 


Perhaps this explains why Ben Nicholson 
fails to move one as much as some 
painters. While not trite, his paintings are 
largely composed of words we can trans- 
late. They are more a confirmation, per- 
haps sometimes an intensification, of some- 
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icholson 


thing we already know, rather than an ex- 
ploration of something new. His forms are 
well tried throughout 2,000 years. It is the 
fact that his squares are not quite squares 
that gives them their ability to evoke certain 
side tracks on the main highways of tran- 
quillity and calmness, and that has made 
them worth doing, and worth looking at. 


What is very impressive at the New London 
Gallery is the feeling of relaxed precision 
shown in everything: beautiful carefree 
pencil drawings of great elegance, the rich- 
ness and refinement of the textures and 
colours, the rather battered look as if they 
were done about five centuries ago; the 
subtlety and delicacy achieved by this, 
together with the more or lessness of the 
horizontals and verticals. One or two paint- 
ings show signs in their colour of a quiet 
gloom which is unusual in him. It is a 
pity that the self-conscious and gimmicky 
arrangement of the exhibition, with out-of- 
place affinities with de Stijl, creates an irr- 
tatingly fussy background to the paintings. 


At Gimpel’s there are included some early 
brisk, gay landscapes, unselfconciously con- 
trolled. a very good plain white relief, and 
a large curved panel that used to decorate 
a liner. This is a fine reminder of what a 
delicate tight-rope Ben Nicholson performs 
on, for by being just a bit harder. having 
slightly messier colours, and overworked 
contrived textures, it does, I think, fail. 


In front of practically none of his paint- 
ings, however, in either exhibition does one 
wonder why he bothered to paint them; nor 
even is one very worried that he has been 
doing such paintings for 40 years. They 
exist; they satisfy a desire present in most 
people for mental tranquillity. It is pleasant 
to have an artist who presents the world as 
a calm and peaceful place, even if it isn't 
true, 


Works by Ben Nicholson: 
above, Paros evening, Sept 61; 
left, Parchment, May-Dec 62 
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Brussels, March 24: the second 
Belgian anti-nuclear march 


Arno Hamers 


painful 
progress in 
Belgium 


The background to the 
March 24 anti-nuclear 
march in Brussels 


Peace News has already given an account, 
in its issue of March 29, of the anti-nuclear 
march which took place in Brussels on 
March 24, and which brought together be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 demonstrators, 
mainly young people. I shall therefore 
confine myself to certain aspects of this 
demonstration and its origins which are less 
well known outside Belgium. 


It is too little known that Belgium, though 
a small country, has a very special respon- 
sibility in the nuclear arms race which 
began with the destruction of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. As the conservative 
Catholic paper La Libre Belgique recalled 
in its issue of December 15, 1961, it was the 
Union Miniére du MHaut-Katanga which 
supplied the uranium for the atomic bombs 
which destroyed these two Japanese cities. 
And from 1945 the Shinkolobwe mines in 
Upper Katanga, now exhausted, furnished 
a continuous supply of uranium for the 
manufacture of the American atomic 
bombs, Since this was all more or Jess 
covered by military secrecy, the Belgian 
Parliament was never given any precise in- 
formation about the amount of these sup- 
plies nor about the conditions under which 
these minerals were supplied by Belgium to 
the United States. (I might mention here 
an ironic detail which appears to contain 
one of those paradoxes which history so 
often produces: it was during the period 
when the Belgian Communists participated 
in the Government, 1945-1947, that these 
semi-secret agreements between Belgium 
and the United States were in full opera- 
tion). 


How does the question of nuclear arms for 
the Belgian forces, against which the March 
24 demonstration in Brussels was principally 
directed, fit into this background ? 


At present the Belgian forces stationed in 
West Germany are already equipped with 
nuclear cannons and short-range rockets. 
The new factor, which has stirred public 
opinion in Belgium to quite an extent, is 
that in December, 1962, the Minister of 
“ National Defence,” M. Segers, announced 
that two Belgian squadrons had _ been 
trained in the use of nuclear weapons and 
that their “special” armament (the coy 
term the Minister used) was to be stocked 
near their base, that is on Belgian soil. 
And a few weeks ago M. Segers stated to 
Parliament that these stocks of nuclear 
weapons would be set up in our country 
this year. Just before the Brussels demon- 
stration took place came the news that our 
Foreign Minister, M. Spaak, had offered at 
the meeting of the Permanent Council] of 
NATO, which was held in Paris on March 
20, that Belgium would put at the disposal 
of NATO's inter-allied striking force two 
lots of F-104G jet fighter-bombers, These 
planes are equipped with tactical nuclear 


weapons (“miniature atom bombs” Min- 
ister Segers calls them in an attempt to re- 
assure public opinion). 


The question of Bedgian participation in the 
eventual NATO multilateral striking force, 
based on nuclear submarines or surface 
vessels, has not yet been settled, and M. 
Spaak has had to promise Parliament, after 
demands from representatives of all political 
groupings, not to take any decision in this 
direction without previous consultation with 
the Chamber and the Senate. 


In the face of the heavy responsibility car- 
ried by Belgium in the nuclear arms race 
since its beginning, the development of the 
anti-nuclear movement in our country has 
been especially slow and difficult. The 
main reason for this has been the lack of 
interest among the Belgian people for pro- 
blems of international politics. Never in 
the whole of Belgian history has a govern- 
ment fallen on an issue of foreign policy. 


There is another reason for the difficulty 
that we have had in developing in Belgium 
a genuine anti-nuclear movement : although 
the Communists only represent three per 
cent of the electorate (although it is true 
that in the industrial areas of Wallonia the 
percentage is substantially higher) there is 
traditionally a very strong tendency among 
militants of the Left, both socialist and 
Catholic, and even among the pacifists, to 
organise peace actions together with the 
Communists, a tendency which is the result 
of a belief that one cannot organise these 
actions on a proper scale in our country if 
the Communist elements do not participate 
“at the summit” in organising them. The 
result is that even now it is still not pos- 
sible to organise a mass anti-nuclear demon- 
stration in Belgium independently of the 
Communist Party and without submitting 
to its conditions, (An exception to this was 
the demonstration of 6-7,000 young people 
which took place at La Louviére in October, 
1961, and which was not a specifically anti- 
nuclear demonstration, but an anti-militarist 
demonstration organised under the three 
slogans, “No to war,” “Let us quit 
NATO,” and “No more army in Belgium” 
by the Young Guard Socialists to the ex- 
clusion of any other political group.) 


Thus the first anti-nuclear march in Bel- 
gium, which took place in 1960 in Antwerp, 
and involved 4,000 people, was organised 
basically in collaboration between the 
Young Socialists and the Young Commu- 
nists. The result was that the slogans of 
this march corresponded exactly to those 
put out by the World Council of Peace and 


that unilateralist slogans were strictly 
banned, the Communists having vetoed 
them. 


The same thing happened with the second 


anti-nuclear march, the one on March 24 
this year, except that this time the organ- 
ising committee included, in addition to the 
Young Socialists, Young Communists, and 
certain other youth groups of Jess import- 
ance, certain Catholic youth organisations, 
and, most important, all the Belgian student 
organisations. 

This very broad organising committee there- 
fore comprised three tendencies: the left 
wing socialists, who advocate unilateral dis- 
armament by Belgium and its withdrawal 
from NATO; the Communists, who oppose 
unilateralist slogans; and certain supporters 
of NATO who oppose nuclear weapons for 
the Belgian armed forces, but who also 
oppose the idea of unilateral disarmament. 
Needless to say, these different groupings 
only managed to agree on how to organise 
this joint demonstration after Jong and 
laborious debates, the problems of werkirg 
together being made all the more difficult 
because, in addition to political differences, 
there were the problems arising from the 
ethnic and linguistic dispute between the 
Walloon region and the Flemish region of 
the country, a dispute which is particularly 
sharp at the level of student organisations. 
In the present situation in Belgium it was 
certainly a remarkable feat to get Walloon 
and Flemish student organisations demon- 
strating together in the same procession. 
All these political and ethnic problems were 
clearly reflected in the organisation of the 
demonstration: banners, symbols and uni- 
forms were strictly forbidden by the organ- 
ising committee. The nuclear disarmament 
symbol! did not appear in the procession of 
Belgian marchers except on the armbands 
of the marshals. On the other hand, it 
appeared on the many placards and banners 
of the German and Dutch delegates, who 
had come in large numbers, and who 
marched, with Japanese, British and French 
delegates, at the head of the demonstra- 
tion. 


It was also agreed that the participating 
organisations should not march in their own 
groups, but that all the marchers should be 
in groups according to the towns or regions 
they came from. 


As to the slogans, the Communists cleverly 
took advantage of these conflicting strains 
in the demonstration and got the organising 
committee to adopt the vague, multilateralist 
slogans which are their speciality (in par- 
ticular “ For total disarmament, simultane- 
ous and controlled”), and these slogans 
were the only ones that were allowed. 


In this situation the Liége pacifist action 
group decided on an act of civil disobedi- 
ence with regard to the organisers of the 
march: five of its militants entered the pro- 
cession carrying placards with the pacifist 
slogans “ No to NATO. No to the Army, 
No to war.” and “No to the cowardice 


of nuclear war, let us have the courage of 
non-violence.” These placards were noticed 
all the more because the Litge pacifist team, 
who were joined by militant Brussels paci- 
fists, marched in the group at the head of 
the demonstration immediately behind the 
German pacifist delegation, who carried a 
banner with the symbol of the broken rifle, 
and in front of the mass of the Belgian 
demonstrators. When the __s procession 
reached its destination the militant Litge 
pacifists positioned themselves with their 
placards so that all the Belgian demon- 
strators passed by in front of them. 


These pacifist placards aroused the anger of 
the Communist members of the march 
organising committee, but no doubt because 
the foreign delegations were near by, they 
did not insist that these unauthorised 
slogans be withdawn. Besides other demon- 
strators, members of the Young Socialists 
also displayed unilateralist and anti-mili- 
tarist slogans such as “Let us quit NATO” 
and “Put the Army in the museum,” or 
else wrote them in chalk on the back of the 
official placards they were carrying. I must 
finally mention that at the concluding rally 
the representatives of the foreign delega- 
tions were not allowed to speak. The 
organising committee was no doubt afraid 
that it could not control what the foreign 
delegates would say, and that the official 
line of the demonstration, and the precari- 
ous structure which this collection of organ- 
isations with conflicting policies constituted, 
would be in danger, 


The programme of future action announced 
at the final rally was somewhat thin con- 
sidering the urgency of the problem of 
nuclear weapons for the Belgian Army. 
The only concrete proposal made by the 
speakers was the organisation of a similar 
march next year with a greater number of 
participants. As nuclear weapons are to be 
stocked in Belgium this year and as the 
March 24 demonstration was obviously a 
long way from overthrowing the Govern- 
ment or changing its policy, next year’s 
demonstrators will, I’m afraid, find them- 
selves faced with a fait accompli, More- 
over, even the socialist senator Henri Rolin, 
one of the most prominent personalities in 
the Belgian Socialist Party, who presided 
and spoke at the final rally, approved in 
the recent debates in Parliament the 
“national defence” budget for 1963, We 
are a long way from the political courage 
of a Karl Liebknecht or a Jean Jaures, 


The conclusion that one can draw from 
this second anti-nuclear march in Belgium 
is that our country can only be prevented 
from slipping inexorably towards atomic 
death by political actions and events of far 
greater and far deeper range than this. 


Arno Hamers is organiser of the Litge 
Action Centre for Non-Violence. 


The elections which begin in Kenya 
on May 18 will almost certainly be the 
last before the country becomes inde- 
pendent. In this article John Pap- 
worth discusses the main issues in the 
elections and some of the problems 
that will face independent Kenya. 


Now that elections are taking place in 
Kenya, the question of the country’s inde- 
pendence can only be a matter of time. 
But the bigger question looming is “‘ What 
kind of Kenya will emerge from the 
colonial experience?” In the field already 
are three main political parties (as well as 
several smaller ones), and when one com- 
pares this with the virtual monopoly of 
Julius Nyerere’s Tanganyika African 
National Union in neighbouring Tangan- 
yika, it helps to explain why many white 
settlers are concluding the outlook is too 
unsettled and are preparing to leave. 


The chief party is the Kenya African 
National Union (KANU), whose president 
is Jomo Kenyatta, and which includes in 
its leadership Tom Mboya and Adinga 
Odinga. Until fairly recently this party was 
the national party and held undisputed sway 
in the independence struggle. But, even so, 
it had to grapple with the constant danger 
of divisions among the African people on 
tribal lines, 

It is not certain whether the splits which 
emerged could have been avoided with 
wiser political leadership, My own impres- 
sion is that this leadership has been lack- 
ing. Kenyatta and Odinga are members of 
the Kikuyu tribe and Tom Mboya is a Luo. 
These two tribes comprise a third of the 
African population and the remaining two- 


John Papworth 


thirds is divided among many smaller 
tribes. In these circumstances the inten- 
tions of the two larger tribes were bound 
to be open to suspicion by the smaller ones, 
and it would have seemed ordinary prud- 
ence to adopt policies which sought to dis- 
arm these suspicions; instead the reverse 
seems to have happened. 


KANU would have been well advised, for 
example, to initiate a policy of federalism 
which assured the smaller tribes of pro- 
tection from its own power. The call for 
this federalism was bound to come, and 
ultimately came from Ronald Negala’s 
Kenya African Democratic Union (KADU) 
which made federalism the central plank of 
its policy when it was formed in 1960. The 
justice of this solution has now been con- 
ceded by the latest constitutional changes 
with which even Tom Mboya has expressed 
himself satisfied. 

In fact, both parties say they are satisfied 
but with differences of emphasis. KANU 
declares that if it wins the elections it will 
demolish some of the federal provisions of 
the constitution, whilst KADU declares it 
will strengthen them. It is difficult to see 
KANU’s reasons for its attitude except in a 
single-minded desire to gain absolute power. 
The prospect of KANU emerging as a 
united national body commanding the 
loyalty of even a bare majority is now un- 
certain. Both KADU and Paul Ngei's 
African People’s Party have weakened 
KANU’s hold, the latter especially since it 
draws its strength from the coastal regions, 
previously strongly pro-KANU. The APP 
is a recently formed body, and apart from 
its opposition to KANU appears to have no 
distinctive policy; certainly it is espousing 


An African farmer who has taken advantage of Government financial assist- 
ance to buy a European farm in the highlands, talking to the former owner 
of the farm outside the seven-room farmhouse. 
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KENYA: problems 


of tribes 


and boundaries 


no principles around which the rest of the 
country could rally. 


But within KANU itself all is far from 
well. The long-standing feud between Tom 
Mboya and his rival Adinga Odinga has 
now erupted to a point where the followers 
of each are promoting rival candidates. 
The row continues, but meanwhile, with all 
these signs that KANU has passed its peak, 
its rivals, especially KADU, continue 
steadily to increase the number of their 
registered branches. Already the prospect 
of a KADU victory, possibly on the basis 
of a coalition with Ngei’s APP, is being 
seriously canvassed, and on present form 
this scems not unlikely. But such an even- 
tuality could create the basis for serious 
communal disorder which might easily land 
Kenya in another civil war. All parties 
need to recognise that the two-party West- 
minster system has no relevance to the pre- 
sent Kenya situation. The opposing parties 
do not consist of a cross-section of the 
country as a whole, with different shades of 
emphasis; they represent distinct communi- 
ties within the country, and for this reason 
a Kenya government which does not in- 
clude representatives of both is bound to 
be challenged and subverted by the one 
excluded. 


These considerations make KANU's atti- 
tude to the issue of regionalism all the 
more inexplicable, especially since, in its 
present divided and weakened condition, 
KANU may come to depend more on 
measures designed to preserve regional 
rights and autonomy than even those who 
are now promoting them. 


But whoever wins the current elections, 
both main parties must give up any 
ideas they may have of dominating the 
government machine in order to impose 
themselves on the other, and acknowledge 
that only some working partnership between 
them can give the country the stability it 
needs. 


How badly this stability is needed may be 
seen from the mounting problem of unem- 
ployment the country is now facing. In 
part this is due to the short-sighted 
Fabianism of the land consolidation scheme 
which, in the name of rationalisation of 
land usage, has created a large, landless. 
workless urban proletariat. 

But mainly it is due to the hesitancy of 
foreign capitalists to invest their money in 
a country where there are serious political 
hazards. Indeed, not merely have foreign 
sources of capital largely dried up, but 
many existing investors are selling up and 
getting out, taking their money with them. 
This is especially true of the European 
farming community. Already, since the 
beginning of 1961, approximately 500 Euro- 
pean farmers have sold or leased their 
farms and, for the most part, left the 
country. The land is being divided up, 
usually by the Land Settlement Board, and 
leased or sold to African smallholders. 
This does something to solve the unemploy- 
ment problem and also to meet the enorm- 
ous land hunger among the Africans - 
especially the Kikuyu. But one great draw- 
back, temporarily at any rate, is the sharp 
decline in the size of Kenya’s agricultural 
export surplus, since the optimum size of a 
farm is much larger than the holding now 
being taken over by the Africans, and is 
probably nearer the size of the European 
holdings. 

Again, the Europeans are generally the 
more efficient farmers, though this need not 
always be the case. But the immediate 
effect of the change is to aggravate Kenya’s 
balance of payments problem to an extent 
which has caused even the KANU leader. 
Joseph Murumbi, to urge publicly that the 
process of breaking up the larger holdings 
be slowed down. 

One more cloud on the horizon should be 
noted, and this relates to the Northern 
Frontier District, a large near-desert area 
bordering Somalia and Ethiopia. It is in- 
habited mainly by Somalis, and recently an 


official commission established that the 
majority of people there wished to secede 
to the Somali Republic. But Kenya African 
leaders flatly refuse to contemplate such a 
change, and talk vaguely about it being an 
imperialist plot to weaken Kenya. 


It is nothing of the kind. It is the expres- 
sion of a natural desire on the part of the 
Somalis to be united with their fellow 
tribesmen and co-religionists, from whom 
they have been divided by boundaries 
drawn up by imperialistic adventurers two 
generations or so ago. Their cry for in- 
dependence and self-determination is every 
bit as valid as that of the Kenya political 
leaders themselves. 


It may well be that present Somali claims 
are exaggerated and unreasonable (although, 
since there has been no detailed study of 
the problem, the same charges may equally 
be levelled at those who would deny them), 
but to refuse to negotiate now on this issue 
is almost certain sooner or later to lead to 
frontier violence which, to say the least, will 
present the Kenya Government with a 
pretty military problem of extended com- 
munications. 


Kenya politicians would do well to reflect 
on the probable cost of continued obduracy 
on this point. The Somalis will almost cer- 
tainly seek foreign help to redress their 
grievances, and whether this help comes 
from other Muslim states, from the Eastern 
bloc or elsewhere, it will inevitably create 
a military situation which a Nairobi-based 
government will find difficult, costly, and 
eventually impossible to contain. There 
will be a quite needless exacerbation of re- 
lations with a neighbouring government 
(the Somali Republic) and the already diffi- 
cult economic situation in Kenya will be 
considerably aggravated and compel the 
Government to rely on a far greater degree 
of foreign aid if it is to remain above water. 
Inevitably, too, this aid will tend to have 
strings attached which will do much to 
make the remedy appear worse than the 
disease it is meant to cure. 

In one form or other boundary problems 
are coming to have an increasing importance 
in nearly every part of the African con- 
tinent. It is natural they should, since many 
of the present boundaries cut right across 
traditional African communities and were 
determined by alien and frequently hostile 
powers during the scramble for Africa. 


The establishment of a Pan-African boun- 
dary commission now to which disputes can 
be referred for independent arbitration is 
becoming one of the most urgent claims 
upon the attention of African statesmen if 
the tragedy of African fighting African in 
many parts of the continent is to be 
avoided. 


KANU against bases 


In a manifesto issued for the current elec- 
tions in Kenya, the Kenya African National 
Union (KANU), the largest party in the 
country, has stated that a more subtle form 
of colonialism could come from Com- 
mumist as well as capitalist sources. In 
accordance with its principles of non-align- 
ment, KANU would not permit the exist- 
ence of foreign military bases in Kenya - 
Kenya Digest. 


War and 
the Christian 


witness 


A new pamphlet by the Rev. Gordon 
Wilson; a pungent criticism of the 
Church’s attitude to war. Issued by the 
Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, 29 Great 
James Street, WCI. 16 pp., price Is 9d 
post free. 
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Church militant 


German Catholics and Hitler’s Wars, 
Gordon C. Zahn. (Sheed & Ward, 138 cas 


Among the historical tensions within Chris- 
tianity - often enacted in individual Chris- 
tian lives - none are more potent, or socially 
crucial, than the ancient counter-pulls of 
pacifism and military obedience. Both have 
their source in strong prima facie claims - 
claims of justice, of love, and even of 
specific biblical demands. Out of these ten- 
sions the “Just War” tradition was born; 
and, with the exception of bodies like the 
Society of Friends and the Mennonites, Pro- 
testantism no less than the Catholic Church 
has mostly formulated its teachings on war 
and peace in terms of this tradition. 


The Just War tradition, with its stringent 
definitions of justifiable violence, did much 
to civilise and contain the lawless brutality 
latent in man; but, as we look back on his- 
tory, it can hardly be claimed that war and 
justice - still less war and caritas between 
nations - have generally proved as com- 
patible in practice as the theory requires. 
And since the rise of the nation state - and, 
still more, the identification of State and 
faith, State and ideology - the authority of 
Just War limits has tended to become in- 
creasingly theoretical amidst unlimited col- 
lective passions. 


Professor Gordon Zahn. an American 
Catholic sociologist, asking how it could 
have come about that there should be so 
little resistance among German Catholics to 
such classically unjust - and evidently un- 
just - aggressions as Hitler's, has arrived at 
an analysis with the most deeply disturbing 
implications at many levels. To anyone 
concerned with Just War morality and the 
integrity of Christian witness German 
Catholics and Hitler's Wars is of absolutely 
first importance. 


At one level, the book is a careful docu- 
mentation of how German Catholics, under 
episcopal guidance, came to submit to Ger- 
man militarism. and to condone and pro- 
mote the injustices of Nazi aggression. At 
another level, it is a case-study of leading 
German bishops, who not only did not de- 
nounce Hitler's wars as unjust, but who - 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm - en- 
dorsed the clichés of Volk and Vaterland 
and Heldentod (hero’s death) to the point 
of requiring support of these wars as a 
sacred Christian duty. More basically, it 
illuminates the whole vexed problem of 
political and ecclesiastic obedience, in cir- 
cumstances where dissent and resistance may 
be obligatory. And much that it investi- 
gates within this particular national and 


historical context merely illustrates, in an 
extreme form, the response to national 
emergencies by national hierarchies else- 
where (on the Allies’ side few churchmen 
protested against indiscriminate bombing or 
against the totalitarian demands for “ un- 
conditional surrender” - though both vio- 
late the conditions for a Just War). 


The records of individual bishops’ stands in 
these matters are both illuminating and 
perplexing - making it possible to glimpse, 
though rarely to comprehend, the intellec- 
tual and psychological paradoxes of some 
highly impressive - and complex - person- 
alities. In one case, that of the official 
Military Bishop Rarkowski, we seem to be 
simply in the presence of a devout Nazi - 
for whom even “ Christmas is a festival of 
the German soul,” who called for “ con- 
fident trust in God” to “ build up the holy 
cathedral of our Vaterland until the final 
victory is won,” and who, on the invasion 
of France and the neutral Low Countries, 
addressed a message to the military chap- 
lains accompanying the troops, demanding 
“inflexible readiness to serve Volk and 
Vaterland: 


“For more than a thousand years Ger- 
man armies have harvested unparalleled 
fame as warriors. In the mighty language 
of deeds they have demonstrated that 
Christianity has a place for and even 
encourages the development of the heroic 
and soldierly character... .~ 


As Military Bishop he wielded immense, 
direct power over the conscripted members 
of his flock. But, though one cannot avoid 
the question of how such a man came to be 
consecrated - or, once consecrated, how he 
avoided being disavowed by his fellow- 
bishops - there is some evidence that they 
treated him with considerable reserve. 


In a sense, Bishop Rarkowski was a simple 
figure - he at any rate seems to present 
clear and consistent psychological features. 
What really leaves one with a sense of 
tragic bewilderment is the response of men 
like Bishop von Galen, Archbishop Grober 
and Cardinal Faulhaber - whose calibre. as 
men and churchmen, is so manifest, and 
who yet did not, apparently, transcend the 
nationalist loyalties upon which Nazi mili- 
tarism depended. They all showed splendid 
and intelligent courage in resisting Nazi 
pressures wherever they were convinced that 
resistance was necessary. Some of von 
Galen’s resistance sermons have a magni- 


ficence that may lead one to think of 
Thomas Becket. “It is better to die than 
to sin.” It is not surprising that there are 


new spring books 


GERMAN CATHOLICS 
AND HITLER’S WARS 


Gordon C. Zahn 


13s 6d 


Just what were the pressures brought to bear on Catholics in Nazi Germany to make 
them support so strongly Hitler’s wars? Professor Zahn examines the religious and 
social conditions which were largely responsible for a course so widely held to 


be immoral. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: 
The case for abolition 


M. Tidmarsh, O.P., J. Halloran, 


This 
are more or less of the left. 


is the first in the new Owlbooks series. 
In this one a priest, a sociologist, and a psychologist each 


K. Connolly 10s 6d 


They are written by Catholics who 


put the case for abolition, both as Catholics and as members of their disciplines. 


SHEED & WARD 


moves to bring about his canonisation. Yet, 
although Bishop von Galen has the honour 
of having preached against terror bombing 
“Ts it really a comfort for a mother 
whose child has been killed in an air-raid 
if someone guarantees that soon we will 
also kill the child of an English mother? ” - 
he did not denounce Hitler’s wars as such, 
but spoke of the “duty” of defending the 
Heimat (homeland) and of the “ glorious 
victories » won by German soldiers. 


The paradox is at its most dramatic in the 
case of Cardinal Faulhaber. For here we 
have not only once more a man of decisive 
courage - who, for instance, at the begin- 
ning of Nazi rule, preached a famous series 
of sermons reaffirming the Jewish roots of 
Christianity in the teeth of Nazi propa- 
ganda - but a man who had been closely 
associated with the Friedensbund deutscher 
Katholiken (German Catholic Peace Union) 
that had been so hopefully prominent dur- 
ing the Weimar Republic, In February. 
1932, he had welcomed the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference with a call for “a 
new ethic of war and preparation for 
peace ” 


“Moral disarmament must preceed the 
military disarmament. The nimbus sur- 
rounding the uniform and the military 
parade has faded. The old songs of war 
can now be quietly laid to rest in the war 
museums. The heroism of the sword is 
not the only form of heroic life. Even 
moral theology will speak anew language. 
It will remain true to the old principles, 
but in the question of the permissibility 
of war new facts will be taken into 
account... .” {Italics added.) 


Among these facts he specified the new 
levels of destructiveness of modern tech- 
nology - so that war is “no longer human, 
not to mention Christian” - and the aware- 
ness that, in these circumstances, the Just 
War condition of a due proportion between 
the achievement of one’s objectives and the 
destruction caused by the warfare could no 
longer be met. Yet even Cardinal Faul- 
haber assented to the language of “ christ- 
liche Pflicht”’ (Christian duty), ‘“ Helden- 
tum” (heroism) and “ Ehrentod’® (death 
with honour) when the war broke out. 


The challenge of these paradoxes is such 
that it will take a long time before they are 
fully assimilated and the conditions that 
could produce them transcended. It is cer- 
tainly not merely a matter of personalities, 
nor even of mere loca] historical accidents. 
Professor Zahn himself makes a penetrating 
beginning at diagnosis, though his material 
will long demand further heartsearching 
efforts of understanding by those who have 
most at stake: that is the measure of his 
book’s importance. 


The line between an ethic of barely toler- 
able violence in the service of justice and 
love and an ethos of uncritical nationalism 
is, alas, hard to hold. And in spite of 
Cardinal Faulhaber’s declaration that “ the 
heroism of the sword is not the only form 
of heroic life,” our civilisation has yet to 
learn its truth at the level of effective senti- 
ments. It should be a good deal easier for 
Christians to cultivate such sentiments than 
for those that lack Christian resources. But 
centuries of what we can now clearly recog- 
nise as a perilously distorted emphasis have 
produced “controls” at the deepest levels 
- and only too plausible conceptual ration- 
alisations - to disable these tasks, Among 
these forces none is perhaps more powerful 
than mistaken conceptions of duty to 
“legitimate authority” - conceptions liable 
to make Caesar into an idol. German 
Catholics and Hitler's Wars is essentially a 
scholarly slaying of idols. Its shocks and 
stabs are necessary. They are diagnostic 
and clinical, administered with “a correct 
compassion.” The tale it tells is cautionary. 
the pathology it diagnoses cannot be hidden 
without prejudice to the body it serves - 
the Mystical Body of Christ. And the very 


fact that this book could be written by a 
Catholic and sponsored by an eminent 
Catholic publisher - both in America and 
here - should give pause to those who are 


only interested in collecting anti-Popish 
slogans. It is a sign of vitality and re- 
newal. 


ae * % 


On the evidence presented in E. H. Robert- 
son’s Christians Against Hitler German 
Protestantism has a considerably more posi- 
tive record, in some respects, though it was 
at the same time subject to more insidious 
internal infections. This very informative 
study traces the pressures upon German 
Protestantism - from within as much as 
directly from the State - a sort of theo- 
logical subversion by Nazi ideas to which 
the looser and more democratic structure 
of Protestant church government rendered 
it peculiarly vulnerable. Yet this same 
relative looseness of control enabled a more 
systematic opposition to be organised at 
lower levels. 


A comparison between this Protestant ex- 
perience and the Catholic experience, of 
tension between opposition to National 
Socialist ideology and intense patriotic 
loyalties, is deeply illuminating and sug- 
gestive. (Thus the case of the heroic Pastor 
Niemoller - who from his concentration 
camp detention sought to volunteer for ser- 
vice in Hitler’s forces - is perhaps as chal- 
lenging a symptom in the Protestant con- 
text as Cardinal Faulhaber’s on the Catholic 
side.) A “socio-theological” study like 
Gordon Zahn’s specifically bringing these 
experiences together would be of very great 


value. 
* * * 


Catholic Conscientious Objectors is an 
American booklet gathering a wide range 
of material for the guidance of Catholics. 
Besides brief summaries of Catholic tradi- 
tion in these matters, it includes some ex- 
ceedingly useful information not easily 
come by elsewhere - such as the American 
Jegal background and accounts of Catholic 
conscientious objection during the last war. 
Now that a Pope has solemnly declared “ it 
is hardly possible to imagine that in the 
atomic era war could be used as an instru- 
ment of justice” a new era of Catholic wit- 
ness may well have opened. Perhaps “ even 
moral theology will speak a new language.” 
* * * 
Christians Against Hitler, by E. H. Robert- 
son, (S.C.M., 6s 6d.) 
Catholic Conscientious Objectors, by Carol 
Perry Gorgen. (Auto-Printing Trades 
Council, San Francisco.) 


Quaker 
Relief 
Listen 


Don’t forget to listen on Sunday 
night at 8.25 when Sir Hugh Foot 
broadcasts on all BBC Home Service 


programmes an appeal for support 
for Quaker relief. 


Donations will be gratefully acknowledged. 
They should be sent to Sir Hugh Foot, 
Friends Service Council, Friends House, 
Euston Road, London NW] 
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An African member of the Portuguese colonial army on guard at a fort in Angola. 


Times supplement censored 


The April 5 issue of the Times Literary 
Supplement was censored in South Africa; 
the last three lines of a review of Ronald 


Segal’s latest book, Into Exile, were 
obliterated. 
A South African newspaper, the Cape 


Argus, suggested that the printers in Eng- 
land had blacked out the lines from “ the 
South African editions.” The Times Literary 
Supplement commented in an editorial on 
May 10: 

“It is not very pleasant to think that 
somebody is trying to doctor this paper, 
but to have the responsibility attributed to 
the exceedingly scrupulous and conscien- 
tious printers of The Times is insufferable. 
There are no ‘“ South African editions ” of 
The Times Literary Supplement; what the 
South African reader gets is, so far as we 
are concerned, exactly the same paper as 
goes on the file in Printing House Square, 


and if there is any interference with a copy, 
it will not have been effected in this 
country, let alone here.” 


The lines smudged out quote Ronald Segal’s 
definition of apartheid, “it divides those 
who order from those who obey.” Under 
the South African Government Sabotage 
Act (1962) statements by about a hundred 
South African citizens, including Ronald 
Segal, must not be reprinted. The Act 
affects not only the publishers of such state- 
ments but anyone who distributes them. 

A new Act, the South African Publications 
and Entertainments Act, gives more sweep~ 
ing powers to the Government to ban pub- 
lications it objects to. A publication is 
illegal if it “ brings any section of the in- 
habitants of the Republic into ridicule or 
contempt; is harmful to the relations be 
tween any sections of the inhabitants of the 
Republic; is prejudicial to the safety of the 


From George Clark 


RAF men released 


On Saturday, May 1!, Edward Parker and 
Michael McKenna were released from the 
Military Prison at Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 
They had completed a sentence of four 
months’ imprisonment for writing a letter 
to Peace News asking to be put in touch 
with other servicemen interested in forming 
CND groups in the services. 

After their release they said they had been 
reasonably treated but the food was not of 
a very high standard. They hope to con- 
tact friends in the services and follow up 
the work started before they went into 
prison, Support for the campaign among 
airmen was fairly high, and they cited as an 
example ihe fact that nine men from the 
unit they were in attended meetings of the 


U Thant condemns 
French H-tests 


In an interview with Tanjug, the official 
Yugoslav news agency, published on May 
10, U Thant expressed “utter distress” at 
reports that the French Government had 
decided to conduct hydrogen bomb tests in 
the Pacific soon. He said that as well as 
poisoning the atmosphere the tests might 
also affect the current test ban negotiations. 
U Thant also said that the projected United 
Nations trade and development conference 
would be important, as the division of the 
world into rich and poor was “ ultimately 
more explosive than the East-West divi- 
sion.” 


local CND group. During the summer they 
hope to join one of the teams organised by 
the Caravan Workshops. 


Prior to their release, CND groups in 
Somerset held a 48 hour vigil at the War 
Memorial in Shepton Mallet. At the start 
the vigillers met with thinly veiled hostility 
from the villagers, but after a good deal of 
patient explanation a more friendly note 
began to emerge. By the end of the vigil 
almost a hundred badges had been sold. 
along with copies of the Black Paper, Peace 
News, Sanity, and other literature. There is 
a strong possibility that a CND group can 
be organised in Shepton Mallet. 


The vigil was organised by Arthur Lake of 
Weston-super-Mare, who has looked after 
the interests of Edward Parker and Michael 
McKenna since the beginning of their stand 
against the authorities. The theme of the 
vigil was “Freedom of Conscience” and 
money was collected for International 
Amnesty, 


Rome news agency 


A daily news agency is to be set up in 
Rome to publish news about the anti-war 
movement and about minority groups, both 
political and religious, in Italy and abroad. 
Under the directorship of Marco Pannella, 
Agenzia Radicale, as it will be called, will 
have offices at Via XXIV Maggio n, 7, 
Rome. 


DESERTERS 
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‘ACCUSE PORTUGUESE 


GOVERNMENT 


| The anti-colonialist newspaper, Révolution 


Africaine, reports in its May 4 issue that 
four white officers from Mozambique, two 
doctors and two students, have deserted 
from the Portuguese Army rather than take 
part in Portuguese attempts to suppress the 
African nationalist movement in Angola. 


: The four deserters have made the following 


statement: 


“We are citizens of Mozambique, of Euro- 
pean origin. Compelled by the lack of any 
university in Mozambique to study in Por- 
tugal, we were there enlisted into the 
colonial army to torture and kill the Afri- 
can nationalists in the colonies, among them 
our own fellow countrymen who are fight- 
ing for their freedom and independence. 


“We have refused to carry out these tyran- 
nical and hypocritical orders. We are 
deserters from the Portuguese colonial army. 
“Our status as citizens of Mozambique and 
our position as deserting oflicers leads us 
to declare that: 

1. The Portuguese colonial army, on the 
instructions of the colonial Government, is 
enlisting young people from the colonies to 
pursue its terrorist and genocidal activities 
in Africa, forcing them to take arms against 
their own people. 

2. The Portuguese colonial army, its leaders, 
and the Portuguese colonial Government are 
responsible for war crimes, crimes against 
humanity and peace, the crime of genocide 
according to the Charter of the United 
Nations, as well as the practice of the most 


State, the general welfare or the peace and 
good order... .” Similarly films are not 
allowed under the Bill to depict in an offen- 
sive manner “the State President; the Re- 
public’s armed forces or any member 
thereof; death; human figures.” All paper- 
backs selling for under 50 cents (or five 
shillings) are to be imported only under 
special licence. 


Last month 150 writers and artists in South 
Africa, including Nadine Gordimer, Alan 
Paton and Laurens van der Post, protested 
against the new Act. 


6 Pogo men hanged 


Six Africans, members of Poqo, were 
hanged at Pretoria on May 9 for murdering 
their chief. After all pleading guilty, they 
were sentenced to death in Unmtata, 
Transkei, on February 7. They said that 
Poqo leaders in Capetown had ordered 
them to kill Chief Gwebindala Gooboza of 
the Tembu tribe. They were given £15 cach 
and weapons including a pistol and a 
panga. 


The Commissioner of Police, Lt.-Gen. 
Johannes Keevy, said in Capetown recently 
that more than 2,000 Poqo suspects have 
been arrested in the past months, and many 
trials, some for murder, are pending or in 
progress. 


On May 10 President Swart of South Africa 
declared Pogo to be the same as the banned 
Pan Africanist Congress and Umkonto we 
Sizwe (Spear of the Nation) to be the same 
as the banned African National Congress, 
thereby making them both unlawful organ- 
isations. 


Fast in Vancouver 


On Apri] 27 and 28 a small group of paci- 
fists, members of the League for Total Dis- 
armament, a group committed to unilater- 
alism and non-violence, held a 48 hour fast 
against hunger and armaments in Vancouver, 
Canada. They handed out 400 “ share-a- 
loaf” cards, in connection with the Cana- 
dian Freedom from Hunger Campaign, and 
over 1,200 leaflets. 


The fast stressed that although 1,500 million 
people go to bed hungry each night, 
£40,000 million are spent on armaments 
each year by the countries of the world. 


Publicity in all the news media, radio, tele- 
vision and press was excellent, and although 
the fasters were parked on the lawn of the 
city court-house, the police were friendly 
and co-operative. 


cruel and inhuman tortures in repressing the 
Angolan revolution, 


“These facts make it completely legitimate 
for young people from the Portuguese 
colonies, who have been enrolled into this 
army under colonial laws, to desert. 


“In this situation it is our duty to: 

1. Launch an appeal for the United Nations 
to recognise the right of political asylum in 
all the member countries for deserters from 
the Portuguese colonial army coming from 
the Portuguese colonies and to give them 
protection and security, 

2. Demand, in view of the crime of geno- 
cide being perpetrated by the Portuguese 
colonial army, that the United Nations 
Organisation take immediate decisions to 
isolate, morally and materially, the Portu- 
guese Government and that from this time 
the strictest sanctions be applied against 
Portugal. 


3. Incite the Portuguese people, and par- 
ticularly those young Portuguese in the 
colonial army, to take specific and effective 
positions in the struggle against the colonial 
war and to intensify this struggle on all 
fronts. 


“We assure them from now our support 
and our solidarity. 


“As citizens of Mozambique, fighting for 
the independence of our country, we recog- 
nise the right of the parties and movements 
in Mozambique, and in all the Portuguese 
colonies, to accuse the Portuguese Govern- 
ment of the crime of colonialism, and we 
express Our sincere solidarity with these 
parties and movements for the heroic 
struggle that they are conducting for the 
freedom of their countries and their struggle 
for the dignity of tbe African and for 
national independence - Herder Martins, 
doctor; Arthur Marinha de Campos, doctor; 
Fernando dos Reis Ganhao, student; Jose 
Julio Andrade, student.” 


Police discuss 
disobedience 


Police officials from all over the United 
States attended a conference in New York 
from March 24 to 29 on “ The Challenge of 
Civil Disobedience.” The conference was 
sponsored by the Graduate School of Public 
Administration of New York University. 


Among the speakers were Michael J. 
Murphy, New York City Police Commis- 
sioner, Edward P. Gottlieb, chairman of 
the War Resisters’ League, Bayard Rustin 
and Dave Dellinger, editors of the radical 
pacifist magazine Liberation, and James 
Farmer, national director of the Congress of 
Racial Equality. - Liberation. 


Seminar in Sweden 


An international seminar is to be held in 
Lund on May 30 and 31 in connection with 
the anti-nuclear Whitsun marches in Sweden. 
The subject for the seminar will be ‘“‘ The 
campaign and the balance of power.” 
Lodging in Lund will be free, and there will 
be transport to the start of the Stockholm 
and Gothenburg marches. Those interested 
in taking part should contact as soon as 
possible Lunds Antikarnvapenkommittee, 
Arne Strid, Rabygatan 4, Lund, Sweden. 


Text-book inquiry 


Two foundations have granted a total of 
nearly £10,000 for an inquiry into the ex- 
tent of nationalistic bias in history text 
books used in British and American 
secondary schools. 


The Ford Foundation has given $17,000, the 
Nuffield Trust £3,000. The inquiry will be 
made by members of th? American His- 
torical Association, the (British) Historical 
Association, and the British Associaticn of 
American Studies, and will examine tias 
arising either from conscious prejudice or 
unconscious error. - The Guardian, May 7. 


PEANUTS CLUB 


this week : 
Saturday: New Iberia Stompers 7.30-11 p.m. 
Sunday: Folk. Nick Harrison, Jane Reilly 
Dave Burke, Doug Bales, 7.30-10.30 p.m. 

213 Bishopsgate (Liverpool St.) 
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Philio Seed: reflections on Spies for Peace 


secrecy and loyalty 


Spies for Peace is perhaps without his- 
torical precedent; but one case which did 
have some similar features was the leakage 
of information about the plans - or, as it 
turned out, the lack of plans - for the 
“defence of London in time of war” in 
1938. 


The centre of this controversy was none 
other than Duncan Sandys who, as Minister 
for Defence, was again to be of great ser- 
vice to truthfulness when, in the 1957 White 
Paper on Defence, he revealed that only 
bases could be defended in this country in 
nuclear war. 


In 1938 Duncan Sandys was a 2nd Lieu- 
tenant in the Sist (London) Anti-Aircraft 
Brigade of the Territorial Army and an 
M.P. The then Secretary for War, Mr. 
Hore-Belisha. had been making many 
speeches both inside and outside Parlia- 
ment, boasting about the state of readiness 
of the defences of London. But the official 
facts and figures quoted were in conflict 
with what Mr. Sandys later claimed was 
“fairly common knowledge “ about the real 
lack of readiness, and in particular, a lack 
of equipment, especially guns. 


In attempting to bring pressure on the 
Government by writing to the War Office 
and proposing to put down awkward ques- 
tions in Parliament, Mr. Sandys found him- 
self revealing top secret information, re- 
ceived from his superior officer, a certain 
Captain Hogan, and this led to the threat- 
ened prosecution of Mr, Sandys under the 
Official Secrets Act. This, of course, imme- 


diately raised the issue of parliamentary 
privilege, and a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed. Eventually the threat of prosecu- 
tion was withdrawn. 

In this case there were 50 copies of the 
official document containing the “ highly 
secret information,” and at least 100 people 
had a “legitimate” right to know the con- 
tents. In fact, a great many more people 
got to know the information, and it was 
inconceivable that it should not have been 
known to the Germans. The real reason 
for the secrecy was to save the face of the 
Government, and to cover up inadequacies 
rather than to mislead an enemy. 

The moral in 1938, if one believed in using 
guns at all, was presumably that there 
should be more guns and better guns, and 
that the Government should get busy 
making them instead of boasting. But the 
moral today, and of Mr, Sandys’ second 
revelation in 1957, is that it is impossible 
to believe in any military preparations as a 
means of defence in a nuclear war. This is 
the big, terrible. frightening secret the Gov- 
ernment, and also the majority of people, 
cannot face. 

The success of the Spies for Peace pamphlet 
seems to lie in the fact that it has touched 
an extremely sensitive and weak spot of the 
politico-military apparatus. For the time 
being, as at Wethersfield, “‘ the mask is off.” 
Of course there is hostile comment in the 
popular press. Of course there will be 
penalties. What else can we, who know the 
sort of thing we are up against in this 
struggle, expect ? 


(this is a true picture) 


What a picture! 2,000 years after the word INASMUCH was uttered. 


The destitute lad is one of 200,000 human beings who are born, exist and die 


on Calcutta pavements. 


Over 50 per cent of this vast city live in destitution, riddled by disease. Eating 
out of refuse cans. Without sewerage or fresh water. 


Your help will provide shelter, food and medicine. 


Our work of mercy goes on. It must go on. 


Your donation small or large will be received with gratitude by the Hom 


Treasurer. 


Rt Hon James Griffiths PC MP 


WAR ON WANT 


LONDON W5 


All gifts forwarded without one penny deduction. 


Desperate need for clothing. WAR ON WANT DEPOT, Caxton 
Street South, London, E.16. Please apply to W.5 for empty mattress 
covers. Carriage will gladly be refunded. 


If you pay tax at standard rate a covenant provides 12s 8d extra on 


each 29s at no cost to you. 


Jewellery brings good prices. 


But in previous situations of this kind the 
peace movement has failed to follow 
through the educational opportunities which 
such a direct challenge has provided. Spies 
for Peace challenges at one blow the possi- 
bility of survival and civil defence in a 
nuclear war, the belief that we are in any 
sense defending a democratic way of life, 
and, not least, the whole deeply-rooted idea 
of official secrecy itself. It is the last of 
these three aspects which I propose to deal 
with in this article, to suggest how we can 
use the opportunity to educate by argument 
in the wake of brave demonstrations. 


Spies for Peace makes no secret of its 
source. The document says: “ Fallex 62 
convinced at least one occupant of at least 
one RSG that the deterrent is quite futile.” 
Many other people who have realised this 
have subsequently felt frustrated. In the 
nuclear age, personal participation. and 
hence the opportunity for conscientious ob- 
jection, is very small. Secrecy has given 
back a sense that there is something the 
individual can do. The many thousands 
who have signed pledges to secrecy can 
publicly renounce their pledges; a few may 
be in the position to go further and con- 
scientiously reveal official secrets; all of us 
can take part in the spreading of these 
secrets in defiance of authority. 


But we need to be clear why we are doing 
this. Are we opposed to all official secrecy? 
If so, what is our own attitude to secrecy: 
for example, do we openly distribute secrets 
like the student who distributed copies of 
extracts from Spies for Peace to every dele- 
gate at a conference, and who subsequently 
admitted sole responsibility for his actions 
to the police ? 


Secrecy is often rightly linked with the 
question of loyalty. The press has waxed 
loud and long on the issue of a journalist’s 
conflict of loyalties, to his profession and 
to his country. What has been missing from 
this debate is the point that there may be 
loyalties above either loyalty to country or 
loyalty to a somewhat dubious (in the case 
of journalists) professional code. Thinking 
about this recently, I drew up a list of 
priorities of loyalties so far as I was con- 
cerned, though I recognise that the order 
may vary in individual circumstances: 


1. Loyalty to conscience. i.e. there are 
some things which, of themselves, are 
right or wrong, and the things which are 
wrong one may feel one can never be 
made to do. 
2. Loyalty to humanity. This means that 
one responds to human need, irrespective 
of race, colour, nationality, etc. 
3. Loyalty to family. especially children. 
Within the context of a general loyalty 
to humanity one has a special, specific 
(but not necessarily exclusive) obligation 
to fulfill the role demanded of one as 
parent, husband, wife, close friend. etc. 
4. Loyality to ethical principles governing 
one’s professional practice. 
5. Loyalty to other groups, including the 
national state, but not in so far as the 
government of the state is preparing for 
war. 
Within the context of these loyalties there is 
a kind of secrecy which is right and neces- 
sary and which is called in professional 
circles “confidentiality ". It is based on 
trust; for example, between social worker 
and a client, a man and wife, between a 
banker and customer, or the state and a 
man’s post office savings account. It occurs 
when it can be said: “what has passed 
between us concerns no-one else but our- 
selves. It injures no-one outside ourselves. 
It could injure one of us if the knowledge 
passed to others.” 
On this basis, if ever interrogated, I shall 
refuse to co-operate with the police in any 
enquiries they may make concerning the 
authors of Spies for Peace; as I would (and 
have) refused to co-operate in matters which 
concerned the possible use of the death 
penalty. Perhaps the best way to deal with 


this situation is to maintain a complete, 
friendly silence. 

Whether a person decides to spread official 
secrets openly or secretly is a matter he 
must decide for himself. I am not prepared 
to make a general judgment. There are too 
many possible individual circumstances, But 
whatever decision a person does make on 
this, I am prepared to support him abso- 
lutely. 

Confidentiality is in complete contrast to 
official secrecy. Confidentiality is based on 
trust and is designed to help other people. 
Official secrecy is based on suspicion and 
mistrust. The security services, defending 
official secrets, are trained to develop a 
paranoic, warlike frame of mind. The Rad- 
cliffe Report of 1962 expressed this when it 
said: “ Training should be devised primarily 
to give security staff an insight into the 
nature of the various threats to security, to 
persuade them that the challenge which 
these threats present makes security a worth- 
while job.” (Paragraph 118.) 

Official secrecy inevitably breeds spies, and 
counter-spies, and the spy war is the war 
which has already begun. From time to time 
it gets out of hand: internally in America 
leading to McCarthyism, and externally to 
international incidents. But apart from pre- 
cipitating international friction, the whole 
idea of official secrecy and spying to dis- 
cover the official secrets of the other side is 
at cross purposes with efforts towards dis- 
armament. Any agreement, and most of all 
a disarmament agreement, must be based on 
a trust with which secrecy is incompatible. 
This is especially obvious with respect to a 
test ban agreement. 

It seems clear to me that we should attack 
the whole question of official secrecy. and 
not merely the political abuses of it, since 
we recognise that it is bound up with the 
nuclear military machine and can never be 
compatible with genuine internattonalism 
or disarmament. The answer to the question, 
are we not inviting danger by upsetting the 
military “balance” even tf we could lay 
hands on some vital genuine secret, is surely 
that there is not, and never has been a 
military “balance”. This is obvious to 
anyone who has studied the official estimates 
of the relative military strength of the two 
sides, and considered the strategies officially 
adopted. What does exist is the certainty 
of mutual destruction in the event of war. 
Nothing that could be revealed could 
materially alter this fact. 

What is the difference between spies for 
peace and spies for war? Spies for peace 
are amateurs. Spies for war are very 
seldom chosen on ideological grounds, but 
are professionals. Spies for war are already 
at war. Spies for peace are trying to bring 
war to an end through knowledge of the 
facts. Spies for peace have many disadvan- 
tages; they may not be experts at covering 
up their fingerprints. or have secret radio 
transmitters under the floor-boards. But 
they have two advantages which may prove 
decisive in baffling the authorities: a diff- 
erent quality of motive, and the loyalty and 
support of thousands of ordinary people in 
the community in which they operate. 
“Spies for Peace” is a dangerous phrase. 
The spy is always the enemy. He is seen as 
the person who wants to take away our 
ability to defend ourselves. Fundamentally, 
unconsciously perhaps, we see him as the 
person who knows the guilty secret of our 
aggressive intentions. The press will play on 
these tendencies. The situation is dangerous 
but challenging. To succeed in meeting the 
challenge, by using the opportunity to 
educate for peace, we who take pleasure and 
pride in doing whatever we can to support 
spies for peace, have to show that we are 
not enemies of the community. Self-dis- 
cipline, sensitiveness to others, and strict 
adherence to non-violence, are now especi- 
ally important. 

Philip Seed is a Quaker social worker and 


an active supporter of the Committce of 
100. 


John Linsie replies 


Nigel Young’s reply (May 10) to my recent 
articles on CND employs a technique com- 
mon to most apologists, for while he appar- 
ently criticises the argument, in fact he simply 
re-asserts those assumptions I endeavoured 
to put into question: which, to put it 
terscly, result from the mistaken assumption 
that because the bomb, as a technical in- 
vention, can be plausibly argued to be a 
weapon unique in warfare, then CND, as 
a social movement, is equally unique and 
completely unlike other social movements 
of the past or unconnected with social insti- 
tutions of the present. For while Mr. 
Young might argue that CND has to “ think 
out its strategy from scratch,” there is, how- 
ever, nothing in the nature of the case which 
forces one to accept his doctrine, except, 
probably, an equal desire to be free from 
general socio-cultural pressures. 


For what CND fails to realise is that while 
a minority of people - even a significant 
minority, although slanted in the direction 
of adolescenis and rationalists - might be 
able to create a viable culture pattern based 
upon a split between their attitudes towards 
their economic pay (as dockers or doctors, 
lawyers or landladies) and their psychic pay 
in doing ‘good works” one wonders 
whether this cultural formula is applicable 
to the whole of a society. If it’s not - for 
the elfectiveness of CND in banning the 
bomb would appear to rest upon it becom- 
ing a majority movement - then CND’s 
ability in any direct sense to remove the 
bomb is inextricably tied up with the pro- 
blem of relating the way we use our pro- 
ductive resources with the way we live our 
lives: for the contemporary dilemma isn’t 
simply an argument between welfare and 
warfare. Thus while Mr. Young effectively 
discharges the function of an apologist - to 
paper over the cracks of incipient disunity - 
by endeavouring to maintain the unity of 
CND and its established belief system at all 
cost he also, paradoxically, maintains a way 
of thinking which contributes to the exist- 
ence of the bomb. 

John Linsie, 

15 Burnham Avenue, 

Burnage, Manchester 19. 


Peace Pledge Union 


I am sorry to read the letters from Myrtle 
Solomon and Sybil Morrison in your issue 
of May 10 criticising Harry Mister’s report 
of the PPU Annual General Meeting - sorry 
for two reasons, (a) because his report was 
in my judgment conspicuously moderate and 
fair, (b) because there are undertones of 
bitterness in both letters which do not serve 
the cause of unity in the PPU. 


Some personal comment is called for be- 
cause on behalf of the Bradford PPU group 
I moved the motion which Myrtle Solomon 
describes as “involved and ill-worded,” and 
which called for pacifist and in particular 
PPU support for British and international 
protest against nuclear weapons. It is un- 
true, incidentally, that the motion contained 
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“a description of CND.” Indeed, CND 
was not even referred to by name or initials 
in the motion. 


As to the comment by Sybil Morrison that 
the motion was “an attempt to revive an 
old controversy which is all but dead,” the 
truth is that the AGM came splendidly to 
life during the debate on the motion. Dele- 
gates were anxious to speak on the issue, 
and the chairman had extreme difficulty in 
closing the debate. 


As to the fate of the motion, it was defeated 
by a more moderate amendment from the 
Liverpool Central Group which nevertheless 
allirmed that the PPU should “ appreciate 
the protests of other organisations against 
war ...,” and which in turn was defeated 
by an amendment from the St. Albans 
group approximating more closely to the 
Bradford motion in ideological content. 


The motion then became that amended by 
the St. Alban’s group, and secured a 
majority, although not the necessary two- 
thirds majority required by PPU standing 
orders. Throughout the AGM, incidentally, 
[ regretted that the motion calling for deci- 
sions lo be taken on a simple majority vote 
had not been passed, because present PPU 
standing orders could become an umbrella 
for sheltering a hierarchy. 


What was the ultimate aim of the Bradford 
motion ? It was to achieve more purposeful 
pacifist co-operation with the nuclear dis- 
armament organisations in order that the 
latter's opposition against a particularly 
destructive type of weapon become ullti- 
mately a protest against war. It was an 
attempt to persuade the PPU to re-write its 
literature in terms which would persuade the 
nuclear disarmers to make the necessary 
breakthrough towards individual repudiation 
of the war method. It was to bring the 
PPU down from the attic of arid theory to 
the ground floor of war prevention, and of 
the creation of a mass anti-war movement 
in this country. It was a good and neces- 
sary motion, and the tragedy is that it was 
lost, despite the fact that the majority of 
active pacifists in this country would agree 
with every word of it. 

Alick South, 

22 Park Grove, 

Bradford 9. 


1 Bar 
Candidate 
Harry Mister’s report (May 3) of the PPU’s 
AGM mentioned that “the General Secre- 
tary’s plans to stand as parliamentary can- 
didate for Westminster were supported.” 
Since one or two members objected to this 
candidature may J point out that Stuart 
Morris is the prospective Fellowship Party 
candidate for Westminster ? 
Dennis Conabere, 
General Secretary, Fellowship Party, 
10 Zenoria St., London, S.E.22. 


Unmanned RSGs 


Terence Heelas in his article in the May 3 
issue of Peace News puts forward the in- 
triguing hypothesis that the reason the 
RSGs were not manned during the Cuba 
crisis was that the British Government had 
information that President Kennedy had 
made up his mind not to push matters to 
the point of nuclear war. 

A more plausible reason for the inaction of 
the Government would seem to be that they 
dare not man the RSGs for fear that the 
Russian Government would take this as 
evidence that a nuclear attack was about to 
be launched on Russia from British soil - 
that this might provoke a_ pre-emptive 
nuclear attack from the Russian side. So 
long as any nuclear bases remain on British 
soil or in British waters this argument must 
apply in any international crisis; indeed, the 
more dangerous the crisis, the more careful 
will our Government have to be to avoid 
any steps whatever which might conceivably 
look like mobilisation for nuclear war. 
Only a neutral Britain, free of nuclear alli- 
ances, dare indulge in serious Civil Defence 
preparations during an international crisis. 
In a nuclearly armed Britain the civil popu- 
lation (except for the favoured few in the 
RSGs) would certainly have to “ go naked ~ 
into the nuclear holocaust. 

S. John Gregg, 

45 Pennsylvania Rd., 

Exeter, Devon. 


Means and ends 


Is this the parting of the ways for many of 
us in the peace movement? I ask this be- 
cause the letters of Nellie Warren (April 25) 
and Arthur Uloth (May 3) indicate two 


Letters to 
the Editor 


paths. Nellie Warren pleads for openness 
in all our dealings, while Arthur Uloth calls 
this “naive in the extreme,” and he then 
outlines, probably quite rightly, the conse- 
quences such a course would entail for those 
responsible for the “ Spies for Peace.” 


Until now we have been led (by and large) 
by people who have believed that to attain 
the desired end the right means must be 
used. If I understand Arthur Uloth aright 
he believes the means justifies the end, and 
if he thinks the publicity about the RSGs is 
the end, his means justifies the act. Unfor- 
tunately such publicity will not change 
people’s minds, while if it means compro- 
mising with our understanding of non- 
violence great damage will be done. 

This division has seemed to me inevitable 
for a long time because we march and pro- 
test primarily on a negative issue - “ ban 
the bomb.” The positive and creative cam- 
paign for an ideal providing us with an 
alternative policy to war, and particularly 
against aggression, go by default and our 
opportunity to inspire peoples everywhere is 
neglected. 

As we already have a brief mention in the 
CND charter about the need to strengthen 
the UN agencies, may I suggest we should 
pursue this course much more vigorously in 
the belief that we must create the environ- 
ment and institutions suitable for a non- 
violent world order if peace is to be 
realised? 

Until we can have a sense of purpose of 
this nature we will risk losing our move- 
ment to those who believe the means justi- 
fics the end, and if this happens peace will 
never be attained. 

Ved Dunn, 

77 Hangerdown Lane, 

Lawford, Manningtree, 

Essex. 


‘Silent Death’ 


The review by Adam Roberts (May 3) of 
the pamphlet Silent Death was rather dis- 
appointing. Since biological war is rarely 
discussed, even in Peace News, the notice 
could have received more space in order 
that Mr. Roberts could have stated his ob- 
jections more clearly, 

As one of those responsible for its pub- 
lication, I would point out that the material 
had to be assembled hurriedly in time for 
the Aldermaston march. It was therefore 
impossible to obtain the permission of the 
participants of the 1959 Pugwash Confer- 
ence, and others. which would be necessary 
before a properly documented account 
could be issued. 

Mr. Roberts should detail which statements 
he considers fantastic. Most dérive from 
the Pugwash report, and the study organ- 
ised by the US Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency. What sources would he 
consider more reliable? From material 
supplied by Dr. Peter Pauling, of Univer- 
sity College, London, at a recent weekend 
conference on the subject, it transpires that 
in some instances we have underestimated 


the potential destructiveness of these 
weapons. 
Scare publication? Certainly. The facts 


themselves are disturbing enough, and the 
prospect of continued public ignorance of 
the subject due to Government secrecy is 
positively alarming. However. I suggest 
that Mr. Roberts compares the factual con- 
tent of this publication with that of pre- 
vious pamphlets and magazine articles. 

I do not consider that an outline of official 
attitudes to biological and chemical warfare 
would be of much value until precise in- 
formation about the production of such 
weapons, and the testing of their means of 
delivery is acquired. 

Every statement denying the efficacy of such 
weapons that we have seen errs on quite 
elementary points. If Mr. Roberts would 
care to supply some quotations I would be 
pleased to demonstrate this. It should be 
realised that many physicists doubted the 
possibility of constructing an atomic bomb 
until Hiroshima jolted them out of their 
complacency. : 

Peter Goodstein, 

Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 

Adam Roberts replies: The whole subject 
of biological war is rather fantastic, which 
is precisely why any statements on the sub- 
ject need to be accompanied by an explan- 
ation of the source from which they come. 
Repeatedly in Silent Death fantastic, though 
quite possibly correct, statements are made 
without attribution. I am not saying that 


.we shouldn’t worry about biological war. 


But if we are making a serious assessment 
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of the subject different views should at least 
be mentioned. The Medical Association for 
the Prevention of War, for example, con- 
siders biological war preparations as very 
much less important than nuclear war pre- 
paration. 


Industrial action 


At a recent meeting in Birmingham, Hugh 
Brock mentioned with obvious enthusiasm 
the action of Swedish trade unionists in 
striking to prevent shipment or sale of a 
generator set to South Africa, and their 
acceptance of a 5-day lay-off because of the 
cancellation of the order. He elaborated 
that we should try to achieve this in Britain 
with respect to nuclear weapons. However, 
there are some important differences, 


As the trade unions’ resoonse to Harold 
Wilson’s promised cancellation of South 
African arms orders has shown, the equiv- 
alent British unions are not prepared to 
suffer real material hardship for the sake of 
mere principle. They are prepared to sup- 
port pious resolutions about apartheid. but 
not to do anything specific to help break 
the Verwoerd government. 


Similarly, the Scottish trade unions on 
Clydeside and at Berwick have positively 
welcomed the Polaris deal because of the 
chance of employment. How do we get 
them to strike against their production ? 


1 am not opposed to the appeal to personal 
responsibility, far from it, but I think we 
should be realistic. We will achieve far 
more by working through the political estab- 
lishment, however much we may be opposed 
to its existence, 

Dave Spiisbury, 

12 Warren Avenue, 

Moseley, Birmingham 13. 


Captain Cookson 


I appreciate very much Henry Atterbury’s 
tribute to my husband (Peace News, May 
10), but may I be allowed to make one 
correction ? My husband never belonged 
to the Liberal Party nor to any political 
party since 1945. After the tragedy of 
Hiroshima he soon came to realise that the 
only way to avert a nuclear holocaust was 
for the world’s statesmen to change their 
way of thinking. Seeing no sign of this in 
any of our political parties, he refused to 
vote. 


On the other hand. his approach was always 
constructive. and he readily supported all 
persons and organisations who opposed 
reactionary “ defence and nuclear policies. 
I well remember the occasion referred to 
by Henry Atterbury when he defended the 
attack on the Liberal Party defence policy 
by its more radical members. Needless to 
say the more recent movement “ Liberals 
Against Tests” appealed to both of us. 
Sybil Cookson, 

Trelawny’s Cottage, 

Sompting, Sussex. 


Museum peace? 


Looking round the Science Museum in 
Kensington the other week, I could not help 
but marvel at man’s ingenuity. What 2 
remarkable invention Stephenson’s Rocket 
was, and what staggering advances have 
been made in locomotive design since those 
early days of rail travel. 


If Dr. Beeching has his way, a good deal of 
railway equipment will go the way of the 
Rocket and Puffing Billy. On £24,000 a year, 
Peace News could do a Jot to help put more 
lethal kinds of rocket into the museums 
where they belong. With more help we can 
enable more and more people to read 
between the lines in news and world events. 


TREVOR HATTON 


total since February 1 


£660 


contributions this week £102 6 O 
incl £100 anon, Finchley 

we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 
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In search of a language continued 


from page 1 

ex-POWs (who always turn up at meetings 
in Swaffham), and a handful of young row- 
dies out for a lark (“ When are you going 
to start selling the WAAFs ?” was one of 
the best remarks I heard from either side 
all afternoon). And so the people buying 
fruit and groceries and nosing round the 
stall in aid of polio victims were never 
actually confronted by the demonstrators at 
all, 

But the auction was, of course, only a pre- 
lude. The real confrontation took place out 
at Marham base. By the time we arrived, 
a few individuals had already got into the 
base, and were being dragged back to the 
gate. They sat there in the sun, blocking 
the gateway and singing “ Ban the bomb for 
evermore” - but since the military weren't 
trying to go in or out of the gate their sit- 
ting was a bit pointless. For the most part 
the RAF men, in spite of some verbal pro- 
yocation from our side of the fence, were 
good-humoured and treated it rather like a 
game of rugger. Only one or two were un- 
necessarily rough. When the gate was 
blocked they began to throw demonstrators 
over the fence, 

The atmosphere was very different from that 
of the first Direct Action demonstration in 
the Swaffham area, at North Pickenham, 
when the Thor base was being built, when, 
on a bitterly cold afternoon, demonstrators 


were dragged face downwards through mud 
and cement, and two of them had to be 
taken to hospital. But on that occasion, 
the demonstrators had been campaigning for 
weeks at the base and had clearly defined 
objectives. Twenty-four hours after the 
demonstration began Pat Arrowsmith and 
a tiny group, with the mud and cement 
frozen on to their clothes, were still sitting 
meaningfully in front of a gate holding up 
a long line of Air Force lorries. After an 
hour or so at Marham - and after the ice 
cream van arrived - the demonstration 
began to look like a rather comfortable 
Sunday afternoon picnic. Rumours kept 
going round that everybody would be 
“going over together” - always in twenty 
minutes time. Since by now the other side 
of the fence was lined with Air Force men, 
such an action would probably have Iced to 
real violence, As it was, the organisers 
decided after a desultory meeting to march 
back to the main gates and have a short 
vigil before finally leaving. 

As we walked back to the car park one of 
the organisers said that at any rate there 
had been a confrontation, and that the 
RAF men had been forced to understand 
their own violence on a personal level. 
There was, it’s true, a confrontation, but 
there was very little communication of any 
kind. I wanted to talk to the young man 
opposite me across the wire, and was dis- 
turbed by my inability to find any words 


that would make sense. One woman was 
asking aggressively if they knew they were 
killing babies. I'd already moved away 
from a man who, when someone appealed 
to the air force men to remember they 
were human, had shouted, “Human! 
They're not human!” A heated young 
man was telling those on the other side that 
he’d had to make sacrifices to come: he'd 
spent 12s 6d and couldn’t afford it. “At 
least we think for ourselves,” he said, “ You 
don’t.” 

How can anybody talk and listen and actu- 
ally comununicate in such an atmosphere of 
moral assertion ? One of the dilemmas of 
this kind of civi’ discbedience is precisely 
this, that we are trying to create conditions 
which make huge, impersonal issues real on 
a personal level; that we believe that one 
of the ways of doing this is to produce a 
situation that is concrete and dramatic; but 
that this involves also producing a situation 
in which we no longer see individu.| air- 
men, only faceless uniforms, while they only 
see an undisciplined mob. 

How to make sense? - to the servic:men's 
wives who said, ‘Did you ever see any- 
thing so weak ? The younger generation ! 
Well, if these are the kind of people we're 
protecting it's time we gave up”; to the 
bluff, friendly policeman who sympathised, 
but saw this as mob rule (a strange word 
considering the relative strengths of the 
military and the demonstrators); to the less 


Terry Chandler 


Marham: the second stage 


At 6 p.m., as far as most people were con- 
cerned, the demonstration was over. We 
marched from the main entrance of the 
base down into Marham village to the pub 
where all the coaches were waiting.. Dur- 
ing the afternoon most of those who had 
succeeded in entering the base had been 
ejected. About a dozen had been selected 
at random and taken off in vans, We had 
sent people to find out what had happened 
to them, but everyone assumed that the 
charges would be minor ones. We awaited 
news so that we could decide whether it 
was worth marching to the court. 


The news when it came was unbelievable. 
Those arrested were being charged under 
section one of the Official Secrets Act, with 
“entering a prohibited place for a purpose 
prejudicial to the safety or interests of the 
state.” 


Coaches left immediately for Shouldham 
village where the special courts had been 
set up in the village school. Those arrested 
were being kept in a large barn opposite the 
school, 


In Shouldham there was a great deal of 
spontaneous action. Many people sat in the 
road and blocked the path of the police 
vans. There were some arrests. Other 
demonstrators attempted “ non-violently ” to 
enter the barn. There was much discussion 


Arrested 


The following list of those arrested, which 
is not complete, has been issued by the 
Welfare Group of the Committee of 100. 
Most of the charges are under the Official 
Secrets Act. 


Norman Burns, Brian Butcher, John Quinn, Bryson 
Sneddon, Colin Webber, Peter Lumsden, Michael 
Turner, John Marjoram, Maurice Turner, Frank 
Adler, Roger Messenger. Brian McGee, David 
McCausland, Tony Murphy, Michael Hazeldine, 
Colin , Michael » Rev. John Drew. 
Bob Hudd, Jonathan Wilkes, Claire Weingarten. 
Hazel Slatter, Naomi Miriam Kleinman, Mrs. Dent, 
Janice Edmonds, Alan White, David Cook, Mary 
Chisholm, David Rush, Ralph Stather, Brian Man- 
ning, Noreen Manning, Roy Pateman, Philip Seed, 
Peter Cadogan, Terry Standley, Pauline Beckett, 
Christine Edwards, Wynn Gardner, Julian Banyard, 
Sydney Roper, Terry Chandler, Jan Vink, Jan F. 
Vink, Jnr., David Kennedy, David McLellan, Peter 
Turner, Joanna Firbank, Sid Goldstein, Wynford 
Hicks, Jonathan Brittain, Michael Harwood, Brigit 
Lenihan, Valerie Berry, Maurice Henry, Chris 
Cowley, David Polden, Anthony Matthews, Norma 
Sadler, Lily Lee, Les Friar, 


as to how solidarity could most effectively 
be expressed with those charged. The 
majority felt that the only effective way was 
to return and enter the base. Most coaches 
had to leave immediately, so it was agreed 
that those who could stay would return to 
the base at once. Others would return 
at a later date to be decided. 


We headed for the far side of the base and 
debussed at a point on the perimeter mid- 
way between the ground-to-air rocket 
launching pads and the high security area 
where the V-bombers were standing ready 
for instant take-off. This part of the base 
was not well guarded. We headed up a 
lane towards the airfield and passed a large 
notice forbidding us to enter. At the peri- 
meter of the airfield itself we stepped over 
a low wire fence and fanned out to walk 
in a long line across the airfield. 


Land Rovers came racing towards us. From 
their barracks at the far end of the base 
some hundred or so RAF personnel started 
running towards us. The Land Rovers 
stopped in our path. The RAF police 
stopped some of us but most carried on. 


Demonstrators were met and stopped by 
large numbers of RAF men as they were 
crossing the main runway over a mile from 
the edge of the base. This runway was 
blocked and occupied for about an hour 
and a half. 

For the first hour the RAF men who were 
on guard were quite friendly and there was 
a great deal of conversation. Cigarettes 
were exchanged. After an hour the civvy 
police arrived in a coach, Each policeman 
formally cautioned and arrested two demon- 
strators. Some made statements, It was all 
done in a very orderly and quiet way. The 
charge was section one part one of the 
Official Secrets Act. 

Those arrested (about fifty) were taken in 
vans and coaches first to the RAF security 
headquarters and then on to the court in 
Shouldham. Everyone appeared before a 
court that night. All were remanded to 
appear for a preliminary hearing at Down- 
ham Market Magistrates Court at 10.30 a.m. 
on Thursday (May 16). Some were allowed 
bail if they could find sureties of - in some 
cases - up to £300, Others were refused 
bail and remanded in custody. 


Thirteen sentenced to death 


in secret trial 


Thirteen people have been sentenced to 
death in the Ivory Coast, West Africa, be- 
fore a special State Security Court sitting in 
private session. Fifty-one others have been 
sentenced by the court to periods ranging 
from five years to life imprisonment, 


The court is empowered to hold its sessions 
in secret if it considers that publicity might 
endanger public order; there is no appeal 
from its verdict. 

The men were charged with attempting to 
overthrow the state by force. Three of 
those found guilty were former Government 
ministers; one of them, Amadou Kone, 
former Minister of Public Health, received 
the death sentence. Two Members of Par- 
liament are also among those convicted. 


According to a printed statement from the 
Ivory Coast Embassy the diary of events 
was as follows. On January 11 a law was 
passed setting up a special State Security 
Court. Two days later M. Houphouet- 
Boigny, the President of Ivory Coast, told 


leading members of his party of the dis- 
covery of a “communist inspired” plot 
aimed at overthrowing the state by force. 
126 people were charged, of whom 64 were 
acquitted either during the preliminary hear- 
ings before the magistrates or by the State 
Security Court itself which sat from April 5 
to April 9. 
The Algerian weekly magazine Revolution 
A fricaine, which supports the Algerian revo- 
lution, comments: 
“Let us not say: ‘This business is no 
concern of ours; it is a matter for the 
Ivory Coast.’ It concerns the Africans of 
the North and of the South just as much 
as the death of Lumumba or Moumié, or 
the victims of Sharpeville, or the im- 
prisonment of Gizenga or of Nelson 
Mandela.” 
The journal is organising a petition to the 
President of the Ivory Coast, M. Houphouet- 
Boigny. The address of the Ivory Coast 
Embassy in London is 1 Upper Belgrave 
Street, S.W.1. 


friendly policeman who said, ‘“ There isn’t 
a man amongst them - look at all the 
beards!” (he himself had an aggressive 
looking moustache); and to the angry, hurt 
man who’d been in a Japanese prison camp 
before many of the demonstrators had been 
born, and who, after five years of CND 
campaigning in the area, still thinks the 
atom bombs won the war. 

In fact, the most effective act of communi- 
cation was silent. As the airmen stood in 
a long, bored line on the other side of the 
wire, a group of young people walked in 
silence right along the line carrying a 
banner with photographs of the two jailed 
airmen and a caption explaining why they 
had gone to prison. At least some of the 
young men on the other side must have 
read and wondered. 

When the demonstration was over I drove 
back to Swaffham. We were staying 
with an old farm labourer and his wife 
who used to be our neighbours. They were 
talking about Swaffham. The new front of 
Boots looked like Woolworth’s. They’d put 
a new bar in the “ Oddfellows.” And the 
old man next door - in the winter he'd 
slipped and broken his leg. He’d been 
brought home by the girl from the hair- 
dresser’s - she was married now and had 
dyed her hair, they hadn’t recognised her. 
The old man was all right now, had just 
stopped walking with a stick. Only Fred 
had put his potatoes in for him. 

They didn’t talk about where I’d been. A 
neighbour did say that she’d heard fifty ban 
the bombers had been arrested. To them 
I’m not a ban the bomber, but a person 
who happens occasionally to get mixed up 
with things they don’t understand. 

Outside the air was fresh and the branches 
of the trees in the meadow were moving in 
the wind. At the top of the hill was what 
used to be a Thor base. But I didn’t talk 
about that either. After knowing them all 
these years I still couldn't find a language. 


Not playing 
the game 


Some demonstrators at Marham carried 
bread rolls soaked in aniseed in order to 
keep off guard dogs. Peter Cadogan said 
“The use of dogs against us is a filthy 
trick. I admit we had aniseed buns. All 
that happens is that the dogs lick the 
aniseed and get very affectionate. The most 
sensible thing to do is to use aniseed which 
is a love potion. This will save any trouble 
to the dog or demonstrator.” 

A Norfolk police spokesman said it was “a 
mean trick. . . It is not playing the game.” 


You're disqualified for using an aniseed bun 


Apology 


The statement by Dean Rusk which was 
quoted on our front page last week should 
have been dated 1963, not 1954. We 
apologise for this mistake, and for the fact 
that in some copies of last week’s issue a 
line was misplaced in the front page quota- 
tion from Peter Worthington; this quotation 
should have opened: “South Vietnam is 
unquestionably the most vicious war in the 
world at the moment. Though it’s an ‘ un- 
declared * war... .” 


Return to Marham 
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